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The Insurance Business Is Different 


by C. A. KULP 


HE EPOCHAL DECISION OF THE 

United States Supreme Court 
was a mighty shock for the insur- 
ance business. It is not the purpose 
of this article to attempt an esti- 
mate of the ultimate effects of this 
decision. It is much too early for 
that. In the meantime, the deci- 
sion has produced as its first fruit 
a nearly universal need to re- 
examine basic principles. 

A great deal of this searching of 
the industry conscience is not so 
much rigorous as vigorous, but it is 
already clear that the situation has 
aspects useful as well as harassing. 
The business itself cannot help but 
benefit from the process of self- 


examination. More important, the 
business is awake to the fact that 
too long it has taken its services and 
its virtues for granted. Now it must 
stand and declare the faith. These 
are not the ideal circumstances but 
the results, even under pressure, 
can only be good. 

One of the principles the indus- 
try has taken for granted is that 
the insurance business is different 
from all others. It has generally 
not even been stated. There have 
been two unfortunate consequences 
of this assumption. 

In the first place, it is not enough 
to be right in principle if those you 
are wooing for support, financial 
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or political, aren’t aware of the 
principle and therefore cannot fol- 
low the conclusions you draw from 
it. There is peril in business as well 
as in private affairs in taking your 
special attributes and virtues for 
granted. 

It often follows, too, that these 
assumptions are no longer dis- 
cussed or even thought about, and 
some of their most important con- 
notations, applications and reper- 
cussions are ignored or entirely 
forgotten. 


THREE Major DIFFERENCES 


The insurance business is differ- 
ent from other businesses in at 
least three major respects. Perhaps 
most important is the nature of its 
product. I do not mean simply 
that it sells a service and not a 
commodity. In this it is not unique; 
it takes its place, and indeed often 
competes, with banks and boot- 
blacks, theaters and motion pic- 
tures, barber shops and beauty 
parlors and a host of other service 
industries. It is the special nature 
of insurance that it provides serv- 
ice that cannot be enjoyed in the 
immediate and purely physical 
sense of these others. In large part 
indeed the insured never sees the 
service he is told he is paying for. 
He has a document called a policy 
that tells him all about the money 
and other specific benefits he will 
be paid when and as he has an 








eligible loss; but losses are rela- 
tively rare events and during the 
greatest part of the life of the aver- 
age policy on the average risk all 
that seems to the insured to happen 
is that money is going out and 
nothing is coming back. 


Can’t SEE THE SERVICE 


There are exceptions of course 
where this is not true, particularly 
for group risks including work- 
men’s compensation, and the com- 
pany gives inspection regularly 
and losses are frequent; but the ex- 
pression, service, so persistently re- 
peated in insurance advertising, 
to the average man with the aver- 
age risk is pretty indefinite and in- 
tangible. It is indefinite and intan- 
gible because he can’t see the serv- 
ices that financial protection gives. 
When he pays for a movie ticket 
he may reasonably expect either 
to see the movie or have his money 
back. When he leaves his money in 
a bank he may reasonably expect 
to have the bank return his money 
when he asks for it. Not so with the 
insurance premium, but the in- 
sured has to be told why not. Alone 
of all the service industries the in- 
surance business operates on the 
principle of pooling hazards and 
contributions. The outside of a 
commercial bank, for example, to 
the average man looks very much 
like the outside of an insurance 
company; the vital distinction be- 
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tween pooling funds and deposit- 
ing funds is one he finds very diffi- 
cult to make because he assumes 
the institutions are alike on the 
inside as well. 


Tue INsuRANCE CONTRACT 


The service of the insurance 
company becomes most tangible to 
the average insured at the time of a 
loss and of claim for payment under 
the policy. There is no denying 
the solid comfort of an insurance 
check at a time like this. But at this 
point emerges the effect of a second 
major difference between insur- 
ance and other businesses. The 
contract under which the company 
has collected premiums and under 
which it will determine whether 
there is an eligible loss is very de- 
tailed and complex (although the 
two characteristics are not neces- 
sarily identical). Noother industry, 
I am sure, approaches insurance in 
the number, the variety, the legal 
detail and the complexity of its 
contracts. 

The point here is that insurance 
companies deliver a major part of 
their visible service at a time when 
the insured is least likely to under- 
stand the “‘whereases” and_ the 
“buts,” the “‘ifs” and the “‘ands.” 
Even if there were a natural law to 
support every policy exception and 
condition the inherent difficulty 
would remain. 

There is a feeling of relief and of 
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satisfaction to know that some or 
all of the loss is covered by insur- 
ance; but in practice this is often 
mingled with the irritation or an- 
tagonism that results when the 
lay mind is exposed to the abstrac- 
tions of coinsurance or the cash 
value clause, which always to the 
insured seem to operate to pay 
him less than he thinks is due him. 

There is one other way in which 
the insurance business is different 
from most others; in the very usual 
combinations of a national or even 
international top-organization with 
a field force relatively localized 
and relatively autonomous. In the 
service industry field there seems 
to be no parallel; in the commod- 
ity field the nearest analogy seems 
to be the motor-car manufacturer, 
and there I believe the autonomy 
of the local representative is far less 
than of the local insurance agent. 
There is nothing unusual of course 
about business either with a na- 
tional top-management or one re- 
lying essentially on autonomous 
local representatives. It is the com- 
bination that is unique. 


PUBLICITY 


Now, some of the deductions 
and inferences that follow from a 
consideration of these differences 
are plain. Perhaps the most obvi- 
ous is the need, long overdue, of 
more, more sustained and more in- 
telligently directed publicity for 
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insurance, particularly at the in- 
stitutional level. Its object would 
be to tell the story of insurance 
service, simply, directly, honestly. 

The reader — if I am a fair sam- 
ple — is filled to the gullet with 
attitudinizing and pomposity in 
commercial advertising; with far- 
fetched allusions and examples 
dragged in. I suspect also very 
much that advertising misses much 
of its point when a cOmpany or a 
company group simply points with 
pride. I am sure that when the 
advertisement goes on to view its 
competitors with alarm the only 
net result is a suspicion that some- 
thing is not right with both their 
houses. Insurance advertising could 
with advantage be reoriented to 
the broad objective of consumer- 
education in insurance principles. 
Some companies have recently pre- 
sented clear and simple explana- 
tions of the’ nature of and reason 
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for the coinsurance clause. It does 
not seem impracticable to extend 
these explanations to other insur- 
ance principles. The difficulties of 
translating for the lay mind such 
relatively complicated provisions 
as the automobile liability omni- 
bus clause or the open stock bur- 
glary coinsurance limit would be a 
test for the publicity man. It is not 
an unfair one, and the rewards of 
even a slight improvement in pub- 
lic understanding would be terrific. 

Insurance is still a mystery to 
the average man, and insurance 
publicity as a whole has done re- 
markably little to pierce it. 

The insurance business zs differ- 
ent. Sound policy — company, in- 
tercompany and public — requires 
that the advantages and disad- 
vantages, the strength and the lim- 
itations of this vital fact be taken 
into account by all interests respon- 
sible for the insurance business. 





New Manual of Traffic Engineering Studies 


A timely, plain-speaking and practical guide for use of local traffic 
officials, civic committees and city and state engineers has been pub- 
lished by the Traffic and Transportation Division of the National 
Conservation Bureau. Entitled Manual of Traffic Engineering Studies, the 
new book is the revised third edition of the Traffic Survey Manual 
which the Bureau first published five years ago. The new manual has 
been edited by five nationally known traffic engineers. Priced at $2.00, 
the volume contains a hundred graphs and illustrations, including 45 
traffic survey field forms. It may be obtained from the National Con- 


servation Bureau, 60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 






























The Ladies Were No “‘Pikers’’ 





by F. C. AYRES 


‘WHILE BACK ONE OF OUR 

branch managers stated, in 
part — “The development of fidel- 
ity business is a slow and uphill 
process, because . . . many of the 
average small 


week, female bookkeeper-cashier 
who, from January through No- 
vember, 1944, saw nothing wrong 
in voluntarily granting substantial 
salary increases to her fellow- 

employees and 





concerns do not 
see the need of 
bonding their 
employees.” 

If, in Decem- 
ber, 1943, it had 
been suggested 
to a luggage 
dealer on New 
York’s Fifth Av- 
enue, that the 
expenditure of 
the sum of $220 
would save him 
$40,000, his busi- 
ness and his life, 
he undoubtedly 
would have been 
interested to the 
point of calling 
either for his check-book or a 
psychiatrist. 

The $220 would have repre- 
sented the yearly premium for a 
corporate surety fidelity bond 
covering his 22-year-old, $40-a- 
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. » Need for dishonesty insurance 





otherwise play- 
ing “Lady Robin 
Hood” with his 
funds and stock 
in trade, until 
the sum of $40,- 
000 had been 
spent, the busi- 
ness bankrupt 
and he himself 
a suicide. 
Somewhat 
more fortunate 
but apparently 
only to the ex- 
tent that it is 
still operating 
and no loss of 
life has been re- 
ported, was an- 
other corporation of New York 
City. The officials’ complacency, 
and complete faith in human na- 
ture, must have received a jolt 
when they learned, last December, 
that their 44-year-old, $150-a- 
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month, female bookkeeper-cashier, 
during the last three cf her four 
years’ employment, had become 
(according to one newspaper item) 
“so intrigued by her employer’s 
signature that she copied his name 
perfectly on 500 company checks 
totaling $42,000.” Unlike “Lady 
Robin Hood,” who stole only to 
help others, she admitted spending 
all the money on herself. 

It is presumed her employer was 
unaware that she came to him al- 
most directly from the Connecticut 
State Prison where she had served 
one year of a one-to-three years 
sentence for misappropriating 
$34,000 from a former employer. 

The questions raised by a curi- 
ous wife as to the source of $1,000 
suddenly acquired by her husband 
led to the disclosure that the 
money had been borrowed from 
a fellow-employee, — the 31-year- 
old, $125-a-month female book- 
keeper of a wholesale jobbing con- 
cern who had obtained it — and 
$22,735 more — from her unsus- 
pecting employer’s bank account. 

An inordinate desire for the lux- 
uries of life not permitted by her 
salary of $140-a-month was largely 
responsible for the 32-year-old 
woman clerk of a general merchan- 
dise store “‘tapping the till” to the 
tune of $20 or $30 a week until 
her employer discovered the re- 
ceipts were short $12,214. 

These few illustrations of the 





fall from grace of trusted employ- 
ees are by no means conclusive 
proof that the “female of the 
species is more deadly than the 
male.” In justice to the ladies it is 
only fair to observe that the so- 
called stronger sex get their full 
share of the estimated losses of 
$405,000,000 sustained annually 
by American business as the result 
of employee-dishonesty. 

For example, a warehouse helper 
of a wholesale grocery concern de- 
veloped a liking for the more ex- 
pensive .food-stuffs specialized in 
by his employer and over a period 
of several years “‘helped”’ himself 
to some $11,000 worth from the 
stock-shelves. 

The bookkeeper for a lumber 
company discovered that his salary 
of $35 a week was insufficient to 
give his three sons the college edu- 
cation he had been denied. Un- 
dismayed, he used $15,000 of his 
employer’s funds to realize his 
ambition. 

The shipping clerk of a whole- 
sale produce company operating 
in collusion with drivers and cus- 
tomers, found it easy to create an 
under-cover market for his employ- 
er’s goods by over-filling orders. 
The total loss was $34,500, an 
amount far below the price for 
which the goods could have been 
sold legitimately. 

More fortunate than any of the 
employers in these cases, because 
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it learned years ago that anything 
can happen, was a Steel Corpora- 
tion. Except for the shock to its 
business pride, it was not otherwise 
upset by the recent discovery that 
a foreman and a relief foreman 
had so manipulated reports of 
work done by their labor gangs 
that they and their helpers were 
overpaid $22,598 over a period of 
37 months. 

Fully able to absorb a financial 
loss many, many times that, this 
corporation, nevertheless, had 
guarded against just such a con- 
tingency by bonding each and 
every one of its thousands of em- 
ployees under a primary com- 
mercial blanket bond. 

Whether a business be large or 
small, the need for dishonesty in- 
surance has always existed and 
under present conditions is intensi- 
fied. The exigencies of war are 
forcing employers generally to en- 
gage and place in positions of re- 
sponsibility and trust, immature, 
inexperienced and untested employ- 
ees to a degree never before con- 
templated. Increased living costs, 
stiff taxes, and other demands 
upon a stand-still income have 
presented, and will continue to 
present, financial problems to 
many new and old “‘white collar” 
employees of both sexes, some of 
whom will try to solve them at the 
employer’s expense. 

These factors are undoubtedly 
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responsible for a fairly large per- 
centage of the increase shown in 
fidelity bond premiums during the 
last year or two. Described by 
some as a mushroom growth with- 
out lasting qualities, there is justi- 
fication for the belief that many of 
the bonds written since Pearl Har- 
bor will be continued in force in- 
definitely, now that insureds real- 
ize the many benefits derived 
therefrom. Moreover, 1945 should 
show a still further increase in the 
number of new bonds developed 
by fidelity-minded agents and 
brokers. 

This is especially true as respects 
commercial blanket bonds, i.e., 
primary commercial blanket bond, 
blanket position bond and com- 
prehensive dishonesty, disappear- 
ance and destruction policy — in- 
suring agreement I. These forms 
offer the greatest advantages to 
employers because of their broad 
coverage, flexibility and elimina- 
tion of detail. At low cost, each 
adequately meets the business and 
economic requirements of small 
and large employers, and also 
may be written in combination 
to take care of a special need. The 
cover-all-employees principle, in- 
cluding the automatic-coverage 
feature applicable to all new em- 
ployees, is a boon to executives 
charged with the handling of in- 
surance and personnel problems. 


That blanket bonding is the 





logical solution to the problem of 
employee-dishonesty will be read- 
ily attested to by a real estate com- 
pany which for a number of years 
had carried a schedule bond cov- 
ering, in varying amounts, about 
25 percent of the personnel, the 
largest amount on a single em- 
ployee being $25,000. Since the 
agent’s repeated recommendations 
that the insured convert to blanket 
coverage had always fallen on deaf 
ears he was agreeably surprised 
one day to receive, unsolicited, an 
order for a $50,000 primary com- 
mercial blanket bond applicable 
to all officers and employees. The 
insured’s explanation? They had 
just made the discovery that an 
unbonded messenger-porter had 
stolen $3,000. 
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The impetus given the develop- 
ment of commercial blanket bonds 
by rate reductions, rules changes, 
fortunes of war and the increasing 
activity of many agents and brokers 
is reflected in the writings of prac- 
tically all surety and casualty com- 
panies. To the various “‘loss-pre- 
vention” campaigns waged by the 
companies and their representa- 
tives, individually and collectively, 
go much of the credit for opening 
many new doors to blanket bond 
production. 

Although fidelity blankets have 
not definitely graduated from the 
class of insurance which must be 
“sold” to that which is freely 
“bought” after proper presenta- 
tion, the results to date speak well 
for the future. 





Our Flag Is Still There 


O OTHER WAR has been so photographed on land, on sea or in the air as 
World War II. It is safe to say that no photograph has received wider 
publicity and acclaim in the United States than that on the back cover of this 
month’s JOURNAL showing fighting Marines of the 5th Division’s 28th Regiment 
raising the Stars and Stripes on top of Mount Suribachi on Iwo Jima. Platoon 
Sergeant Ernest I. Thomas, Jr. took over his platoon after the lieutenant in 
command had been wounded, and led the charge up the volcanic mountain on 
the third day of the Iwo Jima invasion. He placed a flag atop the mountain. 
Later the small flag was replaced by a larger one, shown in the picture. Sergeant 


Thomas was killed in action several days later. 
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What the Insurance Buyer 
Should Know 


by W. WINTHROP CLEMENT 


T IS AN ALMOST INVARIABLE FACT 
I that the insurance buyer comes 
into his field with one or the other 
of two basic qualifications: either a 
knowledge of or experience with 
insurance, or else a knowledge of 
or experience with other activities 
of his employer. Only rarely does 
he have both, but he will need 
both if he is to be a successful 
buyer. His first basic need, there- 
fore, is to acquire that other knowl- 
edge. 

It is often overlooked, by both 
the buyer and his employer, that 
the buyer needs a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the desires of his 
firm’s top management as to haz- 
ards to be insured and hazards 
to be eliminated through correc- 
tion. 

The successful buyer must also 
get to know his employer’s feelings 
about insurance and loss preven- 
tion costs. It seems incredible, but 
I know it is true that some buyers 
have gone along in their jobs for 
years without ever having any 
definite idea or any expression, 


Based on an address before the Insur- 
ance Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association, New York City, 
March 22. 


clear or otherwise, of what the top 
management of their firm wants, 
expects, or thinks it is getting from 
or through its insurance program. 
But what is worse, that same top 
management has gone along for 
the same number of years on the 
same uninformed basis. They are 
both whistling in the dark. 

The buyer also needs to know 
his fellow employees — depart- 
ment heads, plant engineers, dis- 
trict managers, and so on. He 
needs to know what they expect 
of him and what he can expect 
from them, for he is dependent 
upon them for on-the-scene infor- 
mation which will affect, if not, 
indeed, determine, his recommen- 
dations, his plans, his purchases 
and procedures. 

The buyer needs to know, too, 
how to sell his ideas and recom- 
mendations, how to explain his 
procedures and justify his expendi- 
tures. His ability to get what he 
wants from — and to get what he 
wants across to — both his superi- 
ors and his fellow employees may 
mark the line between success and 
failure. It will certainly mark the 
lines of efficiency, ease and happi- 
ness in his work. 
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Another thing — and this is, in 
my mind, the sine qua non so far 
as the individual insurance man- 
ager is concerned — another thing 
the insurance buyer needs is the 
ability accurately to analyze and 
evaluate and correlate to his own 
program every operation of the 
firm which employs him. Sound 
insurance buying has one indis- 
pensable basis: namely, accurate 
analysis of hazards. 

It is obvious that a newly ap- 
pointed insurance manager, even 
though he may have known every 
angle of a similar set-up in another 
plant, needs to relearn all the 
hazards of every operation of his 
new employer. But the insurance 
manager who is not a new hand at 
the wheel must not assume that, 
because he has been in his position 
for a long time, he knows all the 
hazards and has counterbalanced 
each one in his insurance or safety 
program. 

“The price of liberty is vigi- 
lance.” The price of successful in- 
surance management is vigilance, 
too. The man you instructed yes- 
terday may devise a method of his 
own today. The machine you 
taught him to run safely today 
may kill him tomorrow. And the 
insurance policy that pays for the 
accident tomorrow may exclude 
the same accident next week. 

Successful insurance manage- 
ment also has an indispensable 





basis: study, study, study; today, 
yesterday, tomorrow, next week; 
study of your employer’s desires 
and needs, study of your fellow 
employees and their needs and 
desires, study of your firm’s opera- 
tions, study of the insurance you 
buy, study of the insurance you 
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. study, study, study 


could buy but don’t, study of the 
reasons why you don’t buy it, 
as well as study of the problems 
solved and the protection obtained 
by other buyers. 

Before it begins to sound as 
though every insurance buyer is 
expected to be a Solomon sitting 
in judgment, let us consider an- 
other major need. 
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Insurance buyers need advice — 
and they also need to know how to 
take it, when and where to seek it, 
and what to do with it once they 
have it. He is a wise buyer who 
knows how to say, “‘I don’t know 
— but I know how to find out.” 
The idea that any one man can 
know ail the answers is an expen- 
sive hobby in which insurance 
buyers cannot afford to indulge. 

Here, again, the buyer must be 
able to analyze. He must be able 
to evaluate the advice given, to ap- 
ply it to the problem at hand, and 
to judge, with precise accuracy, 
the motives of the advice-giver, 
whether that person is president or 
porter of his own firm, a fellow 
buyer, a professional insurance 
consultant, or the broker, agent or 
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company which handles his busi- 
ness — or even the broker, agent 
or company which doesn’t handle 
his business but wants to. Made 
deaf by the fear of being sold some- 
thing he didn’t want to buy, many 
a buyer has missed the meaning of 
entirely sound advice offered by 
thoroughly competent people. 

On the other hand, there has 
been and still is much too much 
unreliable advice offered by “policy 
peddling” persons having little 
knowledge of insurance, less knowl- 
edge of hazards, and no knowledge 
at all of how either of these should 
be serviced. Professional buyers 
have long been aware of the need 
for sound advice, and have tried, 
in various ways, to overcome the 
scarcity of it. 
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How’s Your Graphic Salesmanship ‘Progressing? 


A study made of the relative effectiveness of visual aids in teach- 
ing safety to 3,000 sixth graders, gave additional evidence of the 
value of pictorial media to aid in the learning process. Four media 
were used: silent and sound movies, and silent and sound slides. 
The silent movie was the most effective medium, the sound movie 
least effective, although the slides, both silent and scund, were 
most effective with respect to the amount of information gained. 


Anyway, The Eyes Have It. 
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BENING “We WAR EFFORT costa 
IN SO THAT 
INSURANCE DOLLARS ARE FLOWING DIRECTLY 
OR INDIRECTLY TO MINES, STEEL MiLLS AND 
FACTORIES AND ARE EMERGING AS PLANES, 
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Plate Glass—V-Day Insurance 


by FRANK H. BRAGG 


LTHOYGH PLATE GLASS insur- 
A ance has been written in 
these United States since 1867, or 
for nearly 78 years, the annual 
premium volume of the approxi- 
mately 100 companies writing this 
class of business, is now only about 
twelve million dollars. This, ac- 
cording to insurance experts, rep- 
resents less than 30 per cent of all 
insurable glass. That means, at 
least twenty-five million dollars of 
glass premiums is still unwritten. 
Truly this is a challenge to all in- 
surance producers interested in 
glass insurance. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
field for plate glass insurance is a 
fertile and almost limitless one for 
those agents who will consistently 
solicit glass insurance. It pays top 
commissions and, once written, 
usually remains on the agent’s 
books for years to come. This 
brings up the question of what to 









Plate glass is expensive and 
lots of it is broken — yet 
$25,000,000 of glass premiums 
is still unwritten 




















do about it. Here are some sug- 
gestions for you, the agent. 


Know Your Propuct 


The successful selling of “‘glass 
insurance” is contingent on the 
seller’s knowledge of the product 
that he is offering for sale or what 
the buyer gets for his money, the 
effort that he puts forth in selling 
it and, most important of all, how 
and where to find his prospects and 
the methods to use in selling. 

The product, the policy con- 
tract as now constituted, is perhaps 
the broadest and simplest form of 
casualty insurance written. It pro- 
vides indemnity to the insured for 
accidental breakage (except fire or 
war risks) of the insured glass and 
lettering, if any. It also includes 
coverage for loss due to acids or 
chemicals accidentally or mali- 
ciously applied, provided the glass 
or lettering so damaged is there- 
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after unfit for use for the purpose 
for which it was being used imme- 
diately preceding the occurrence. 
The insurance further provides 
without additional premium: 


1. Damage to Show Case Frames 
and Sashes 

The cost (not exceeding $75) 
of repairing or replacing with 
like material, show case frames 
and sashes immediately encas- 
ing and contiguous to the in- 
sured glass, provided that such 
repairing or replacing is made 
necessary by such damage to the 
insured glass. ° 


2. Temporary Installation 

The cost (not exceeding $75) 
of buarding up, or installing 
temporary plates in the win- 
dows in which such broken in- 
sured glass is located provided 
such boarding up or temporary 
installation is necessitated by 
unavoidable delay in replacing 
any broken glass insured here- 
under. 


3. Removal of Obstructions 

The cost (not exceeding $75) 
of removing and replacing any 
fixtures or other obstructions 
(excluding show window dis- 
plays) necessary to the replace- 
ment of any such damaged 
glass insured hereunder. 

Note: As respects loss due to 
any one occurrence at each 





store or other premises sepa- 
rately occupied or designed for 
separate occupancy, the com- 
pany’s liability under each of 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3 shall be lim- 
ited to $75, but shall not exceed 
$150 under any two or more of 
said paragraphs combined. 





FRANK H. BRAGG 


. a fertile and almost limitless field 


FINDING PROSPECTS 


A client once sold is always your 


best bet, and by checking your list 
of glass insured against your fire, 
burglary and general liability rec- 
ords, you will develop a list of real, 
honest-to-goodness prospects for 
either mercantile glass or private 
dwelling glass insurance. 


Glazing concerns with whom 























PLATE GLASS —— V-DAY INSURANCE 


All the glass was broken, as well as the mannequins, as a result of a riot 


you are acquainted can tip you off 
to new construction or alteration 
work on which they are estimating 
or have been awarded the con- 
tract. They can also furnish you 
with the names and addresses of 
uninsured owners for whom they 
have made replacements. These 








people are good prospects as they 
have already had a loss and will 
realize the value of glass insurance, 
if you bring it to their attention. 
Your architect friends can in- 
form you of new building or alter- 
ation work contemplated, and in 
many instances furnish the data 
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necessary to enable you to quote 
the rate for insurance in advance 
of the work being-done. 

Banks and savings and loan 
associations are real prospects as 
the handling of mortgages, estates 
and acting as trustees has placed 
much glass insurance under their 
control. Invariably their officials 
are insurance minded. 

Managing and rental agents of 
existing buildings are likely pros- 
pects. 

When you have exhausted the 
list of prospects obtained in any 
of the ways mentioned, remember 
that every property owner or lessee 
of property (many leases require 
the tenant to carry the insurance) 
is a prospect for glass insurance, 
whether the building is a dwelling, 
apartment house, mercantile build- 
ing, church or public building. 


SELLING METHODS 


Before interviewing a prospect, 
make it a point to know how much 
thé premium will be. This can be 
determined by a survey and rating 
of the risk. This shows the prospect 
that you not only know your busi- 
ness, but are ready to transact it 
with the least possible loss of time 
to him. 

Do not invite a negative answer 
by asking such questions as “How 
about some insurance on your 
windows?”, or “Can I get you 
protection for your plate glass?” 
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Instead, tell him that you wish to 
sell him new windows, in case his 
present ones are broken within a 
year, for the sum of (state amount) 
bss Scene dollars, which, spread in 
his budget, will amount to only 
so much (state amount) 
per month or week. Point out to 
him that it would cost him approx- 
imately so many dollars 
if-all of his glass were broken at 
the one time, or so many 
dollars if his largest window were 
broken. (Get values from your 
glaziers.) 

Emphasize the fact that, re- 
gardless of what the increase in 
the cost of glass may be during the 
year, and with costs bound to go 
higher, the company pays the bill 
and further, regardless of the num- 
ber of breakages sustained, the 
coverage under the policy is auto- 
matically reinstated without addi- 
tional premium. Also point out the 
extra additional coverages already 
mentioned. 

Stress the point that insurance 
companies, because of being steady 
patrons of glazing concerns, re- 
ceive preference over individuals 
in- having their -work done, in- 
variably resulting in the glass being 
set the same day it is broken. 

Tell him of the value of keeping 
his display windows — the most 
important and the highest-priced 
salesman in his store — working 
constantly and, when breakage 




















PLATE GLASS —— V-DAY INSURANCE 








Merchants who carried plate glass insurance here were lucky 


does result, repairing the same 
with the least possible loss of time. 
The service feature of glass insur- 
ance is a most important one and 
you cannot say too much on this 
subject. 

Be sure to tell him that a three- 
year installment contract, payable 
50 percent the first year, 30 per- 
cent the second year and 20 per- 
cent the third year, will save him 





124% percent of the three-year 
premium; or better still, sell him a 
three-year prepaid policy at 244 
times the annual rate, or a saving 
of 1624 percent. 

Solicit and sell the “all fixed 
glass” dwelling policy to clients 
already on your books and use it 
to obtain new customers. This 
policy can be had for $3 for one 
year, or $7.50 for three years. It 











usually opens the avenue for ob- 
taining other lines, such as resi- 
dence burglary and liability in- 
surance. 

“Spring” months are glass in- 
surance months. Most leases are 
effected April 1st and May 1st and 
such information as is available 
indicates more glass premiums are 
produced in these two months 
than in any other two months of 
the year. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to the aforesaid sales 
arguments, the agent may present, 
when discussing glass insurance 
with a prospect, the old standby — 
the glass being very brittle is sub- 
ject to frequent breaks. In support 
of this, the records that have been 
maintained over the years reveal 


a 
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that the frequency of loss under 
glass policies is one in every four 
policies — about the highest fre- 
quency known under any form of 
insurance. When price ceilings are 
lifted, there will undoubtedly be 
a substantial increase in replace- 
ment costs. With plate glass in- 
surance, this avoids worry as the 
contract provides for replacement, 
regardless of what the cost may be, 
at the time of the breakage. 
Victory Day celebrations at the 
end of the war will result in much 
broken glass and it should not be 
overlooked that there is always the 
possibility of substantial loss from 
other disturbances that have hap- 
pened in the past and can happen 
again. Why not start a consistent 
and continued effort to get your 
share of uninsured glass business? 





Insurance or -eAssurance 


If you have ever wondered why our British friends sometimes 
refer to “insurance” as “‘ assurance,” here’s the explanation from a 


British underwriter. 


‘Insurance’ is properly regarded as a contract of indemnity 
against an event which may or may not occur, such as a fire, an 
accident or a burglary. When the event occurs, the company ap- 
praises the damages and, regardless of the size of the policy, pays 


only the extent of the damage. 


** Assurance” is a contract against an event which is certain to 
happen, such as death or the payment of a pension at a certain age. 
When the event occurs, the face value of the policy is paid, without 


appraisal of loss. — Cravens, Dargan & Co. Review 























An agent states his views 
on building public good will 





Improve Your Public Relations 


by DAVE R. McKOWN 


N THE ENTIRE SCOPE OF THE 
I insurance business, no one else 
is so close to the public as is the 
local agent. Indeed, to most 
people, insurance is represented 
solely by the local agent. The 
people don’t know and don’t aspire 
to know the presidents of our 
companies. Our branch managers 
and state agents are foreigners to 
all but a mere handful of the 
public. This leaves the local agent 
as the main contact between the 
insurance industry and the people 
served. 

It should be apparent that im- 
provement in our public relations 
must start with the local agent. 
Upon him is the direct obligation 
to know his business and serve his 
clientele accordingly. It is incum- 





bent upon him to compel confi- 
dence by demonstrating his fitness 
to serve efficiently. Thus, good 
public relations develop. 

It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that one earns good pub- 
lic relations — it can’t be bought. 
No amount of money spent for 
advertising can build prestige and 
good will unless the agent (1) 
maintains an efficient office, (2) 
observes good business and per- 
sonal habits, (3) studies the chang- 
ing nature of his business and 
constantly knows his coverage, (4) 
recognizes that he represents the 
whole institution of insurance to 
the general public and (5) ‘is 
willing to plough back some of his 
profits by sincere and earnest serv- 
ice to his community. 
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MERCHANDISING SERVICES 


It is up to us to learn how to 
merchandise our services and 
cause the public to understand the 
significance of insurance as a part 
of our economic structure. It is 
doubtful if we can continue in- 
definitely to justify our agency 
system unless we do learn effec- 
tively to insure against all the 
perils common to mankind. For 
instance, a bulletin of a certain 
surety company demonstrates that 
of all fire losses incurred only 
11 percent were not covered with 
fire insurance. Of the dishonesty 
losses incurred, over 93 percent were 
not covered. In the simple fire lines, 
we appear to do a fair job. In the 
more complicated lines involving 
dishonest relationships in business 
and private affairs, it is obvious 
that we have not scratched the 
surface of our possibilities. 

Meanwhile, our competitors for 
consumer dollars are not asleep. 
You have only to pick up any 
magazine or newspaper or turn 
on your radio to any program 
over any station and see for your- 
self that our real competitors are 
out after the dollars that should 
go into insurance premiums. 


In normal times, the auto sales- 


man, the furniture and rug stores, 
radio shops, appliance houses, 
jewelry stores and fur emporiums 
have taken many, many dollars 





that could and should have been 
diverted into protection for the 
home and family — guaranteeing 
them against financial loss if and 
when disaster comes. 

Now let us examine how we 
may best give the public a com- 
prehensive view of the functions 
of a good local agent. How may we 
sell our services most effectively 
to our neighbors and friends? How 
shall we proceed on our own 
individual public relations pro- 
gram? Generally speaking, there 
are two types of advertising. In 
the main there are but two ob- 
jectives to be attained through 
advertising. First, there is that 
type or style designed to sell an 
article, a service or a line of 
merchandise. Second, there is that 
type intended to develop a name, 
extend prestige and create good- 
will. The first is essentially mer- 
chandising, whereas the second is 
primarily “institutional.” 


AN ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


In considering an advertising 
program of any variety, one of the 
first things an agent must do is to 
lay comprehensive plans. No profit 
can possibly attend any haphazard, 
hit-or-miss scheme. Four steps sug- 
gest themselves for most careful 
attention: 

1. Determine an objective — 
what is to be the aim or 
goal of the campaign; 
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2. Plan a definite program — 
eliminating wasteful and 
doubtful ideas; 

3. Establish a budget for ad- 
vertising expenditures and 
stay with it; 

4. Follow up day after day 
for results — especially 
important if the media be 
by direct mail. 
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. . » One earns good public relations 


A multitude of good media is 
available. It is not my purpose to 
discuss the many vehicles or rec- 
ommend any one for your par- 
ticular use. Let your own circum- 
stances determine the media. Let 
your objective be your guide. Your 
budget may fix your choice. Gen- 


IMPROVE YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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erally speaking, I am committed 
personally to the so-called “in- 
stitutional” type of advertising. 
My objective is to spread the name 
of my agency, increase its prestige 
and create goodwill. 


Know Your BusINnEss 


I believe that the sale of any 
type of insurance is almost wholly 
accomplished by personal contact 
and discussion. But, upon present- 
ing myself to a prospect or cus- 
tomer, it is mighty helpful for 
him to know who I am — to know 
what I sell — to recognize me as a 
factor in this line of business. 

Owners of property, employers 
of labor and the general public 
place upon the insurance agent 
responsibility for protecting their 
property, saving employers and 
the public from financial loss 
through casualties of every sort. 
Yet, how many agents stumble all 
over the lot attempting to explain 
the co-insurance clause, inherent 
explosion, non-ownership liability, 
the drive-other-car limitations, 
floaters, cargo exclusions, employ- 
ers liability in a compensation 
contract, or comprehensive lia- 
bility coverage? 

Eternal study, among other 
things, is the price of success in 
this business. No agent can expect 
to win the confidence of his cus- 
tomers and the public if he doesn’t 
know his business. 
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“Your accounts are short, Smith, and 
we'd a /ittle bit rather it didn’t happen!” 




















“TI have exactly the policy for you that 
absolutely covers this kind of accident!” 
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“Come on, be a sport and listen. I 
promise you my excuse will be different!” 





Mad 








( 





"To 





“Wish he’d hurry back. I want to know 


how much accident insurance he carries.” 





























NE OF LIFE’S MAJOR Satisfactions 
O is to find happiness in your 
work. There are too many people 
who continue at their jobs, not be- 
cause they like to, but because they 
have to. This is a strange trait of 
human nature, considering that 
our jobs are so much a part of our 
lives. At least five days a week we 
devote as much or more time to 
our work than we do to our family 
and social obligations. 

Happiness on the job means 
more than just having a good 
time. It helps build resistive powers 
against unambitious complacency. 
It charges the individual with new 
spirit, dissipating the poisons of 
boredom that tend to distort vi- 
sion, slow up activity, prevent 
planning and create incompe- 
tency. 

In travelling the road of life, 
at home and at work, all people 


are salesmen. Instead of sample - 


kits, they display themselves and 
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their personal wares, their opinions 
and habits, character and ideas. 
These wares they try to sell every 
day of their lives. The success or 
failure of the sale depends to a 
great degree on personality and 
individuality. Personal salesman- 
ship calls for a measure of dignity, 
but it calls even more for an 
attitude of cheer instead of gloom, 
a face wreathed with smiles instead 
of lined with frowns. 

The effect on the mind of hap- 
piness cannot be overestimated. It 
brings mental relaxation, relief 
from tension and, even more im- 
portant, makes the ground less 
fertile for unnatural fears and 
anxieties. It brightens the out- 
look, making the individual less 
disturbed about the future. 

There is the New England prov- 
erb that says one can get almost 
anything by being happy in the 
right way at the right time. There 
is also the Oriental proverb that 
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says “Luck hovers around the 
house of joy.” 

Is there any secret to be mastered 
before happiness on a job can be 
achieved? No! The key to learning 
to like something is to approach 
it as fun. Each job offers new 
unexplored trails to be followed 
and charted. Each job contains 
clues to many new mental ad- 
ventures. These opportunities are 
available to every one. The people 
who get a real kick out of their 
work are those who search for 
these opportunities, cultivate and 
make the most of them. 


Work was Fun 


There was the case of the insur- 
ance salesman who considered his 
job to be nothing but a necessary 
evil. He had to go out and sell 
policies. He had to be nice to 
people. His job was only a filler-in 
until something better came along. 
Then as his work caught up with 
him he had to dive into the mess 
and try to straighten it out. He 
was forced to discard his im- 
personal approach. Suddenly he 
began to realize his work was fun. 
He found the psychological and 
sociological aspects of his job in- 
triguing. , 

He appreciated for the first time 
the fact that he was really his own 
boss. That position had been 
gained without his investing any 
capital of his own. Further the 
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potentialities of his business were 
unlimited. The challenge was his. 
He found himself setting quotas of 
his own and he was running con- 
tests against himself. 


CasE Book oF FAILURES 


He began a notebook which he 
called: “Case Book of Failures.” 
In it he kept a list of the names of 
every customer he failed to sell. 
Under each name he placed the 
reasons for his failure. He soon 
found after due reflection and 
subsequent studies he was able to 
approach again many of these 
same people and sell them.’ He 
took pride in his accomplishments 
and was gratified to discover the 
joy of work. 

Every job contains certain fea- 
tures that are distasteful. It is 
advisable that these aspects of the 
job should not be humored but 
rather conquered. The easiest 
method is to do the thing you 
dislike. The pursuit of your task 
will in itself become an adventure. 
You may find that you are devel- 
oping a new chain of interests. 
Many successful executives make 
it a’ practice deliberately to take 
on a disagreeable task or activity 
in place of one they enjoy. 

We can’t all be like Thomas 
Edison who slept only four or five 
hours a night; or like other lead- 
ers in the scientific, business and 
cultural world. We can, however, 
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make an effort to capture some of 
the inner compulsion that led 
these leaders to such eminence. 

What does anyone seek in a job? 
First, you desire a fair day’s pay 
for a fair day’s work. Thus you 
hope to obtain financial security 
for yourself and your loved ones. 
Second, you wish to lend your own 
particular talents to a job that has 
meaning and purpose. Third, you 
hope to encourage the confidence 
and respect of those who live about 
you and also increase your social 
position in your church and in 
your community. 

We all harbor the secret desire 
to gain fame, fortune and happi- 
ness. It is to the everlasting glory of 
the democratic systems under 
which our institutions, business 


te 
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and otherwise, operate, that to 
each one there is accorded the op- 
portunity to forge ahead, to make 
the most of his opportunities. 

The joy one finds in work is 
symbolic of the fact that he is 
doing the right kind of work, 
exploiting his abilities to the full 
and thereby endowing his job 
with the best that is in him. In 
such an environment man’s am- 
bition flowers. There is greater 
likelihood that he will be recog- 
nized by his superiors and awarded 
with increased responsibility and 
security. 

Discovering the joy in work is 
akin to embarking on a new voyage 
with renewed imagination and de- 
termination as your sails, and com- 
plete success as your port. 


Public Relations 


Public relations is not publicity only, not management only. 
It is what everybody in the business from top to bottom says and 
does when in contact with the public. The problem is com- 
pletely interwoven from the top to bottom of any industry but 
particularly in service industries, and it cannot be allocated 
either to a public relations department alone, or any part of 
supervision alone, or the rank and file. It is an overall job in 
which everybody participates‘ whether he knows it or not, 
either for or against the profession in which he makes his 
living. There is no way of escaping this responsibility. Every 
day he is either building up or tearing down his job with the 


public. 


— ARTHUR W. Pace, Vice President, ATG T 





HON. EDWARD L. SCHEUFLER 


MISSOURI 


HE Honorable Edward L. Scheufler, superintendent of insur- 

ance for the state of Missouri, and chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
is a native of Kansas, born near Ellinwood, Barton County. He re- 
ceived Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws degrees-from George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., after which he was 
connected with the offices of the Quartermaster General, the auditor 
for the War Department and the Comptroller General, until 1924, 
when he resigned to enter the private practice of law. Author of a 
handbook on public speaking, he is a member of Delta Sigma Rho 
(honorary forensic fraternity), Delta Theta Phi (law fraternity), 
the American Bar Association and the Masonic Order, as well as 
numerous other civic, professional and political organizations. 
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HON. FRANK R. BROADWAY 
ALABAMA 


HE HONORABLE FRANK R. Broapway, director of industrial 

relations for the state of Alabama, was appointed to that posi- 
tion in January, 1943. A native Alabamian, born in Cecil in 1909, 
he is a graduate of the University of Alabama, where he received 
the degrees of A.B. and LL.B. He also holds the degree of LL.M. 
from the Washington College of Law. After several years in the pri- 
vate practice of law, he became associated with the Federal Public 
Works Administration and Social Security Board as an attorney, 
prior to serving as general counsel of the Department of Industrial 
Relations from 1939 to 1943. At present, chairman, Alabama 
State Labor Supply Committee and a member of the Montgomery 
Rotary Club, Knights of Pythias and Sigma Chi Fraternity. 











Improved Salesmanship 


Those who know something of selling 
and of sales management often express 
surprise at the comparative lack of 
organized sales presentations in our 
business. Leading salesmen in almost 
any line seldom become successful by 
saying anything that pops into their 
heads while they’re in front of their 
prospect. “It’s not only what you say, 
but how and when you say it.” 

Having a sales talk, at least in out- 
line, doesn’t mean that you’ve got 
to give it verbatim parrot-like. Do 
use the outline as a track. Put the 
whole thing in your own words, mod- 
ify it.as may be necessary during the 
progress of the interview. At least 
you’ll be sure to mention all the im- 
portant points, leading up to a 
climactic finish. 

It’s good to have some good openers, 
too. Take this one used by a Hartford 


Usable Ideas for Today 





insurance man: “‘Mr. Jones, have you 
ever been measured for a law-suit?”’ 
This same man has a collection of 
about 15 “openers” or “‘stoppers’’ 
that he uses to get attention at the 
start of the interview. Have you? 

And if a prospect for insurance tells 
you — and alas, how often this occurs 
— that he doesn’t need it, can’t afford 
it, will take his chances or will wait a 
while, do you flounder around in his 
presence, coming back at him with 
whatever comes to mind at the mo- 
ment, trusting it will do the job for 
you? Or do you have'a good answer to 
every objection that may arise — answers 
that you know are impressive and 
convincing? 


What, and With Whom 


“Be Safer With Schaefer” is the 
slogan of Walter A. Schaefer and 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Increased Office Efficiency 


If improved salesmanship is one path 
to increased earnings for the producer 
of the future, it also follows that 
improved office efficiency is another 
milestone on the road to profits. 

Visit with us a number of agencies, 
right in your own town, and you will 
find a marked variance at the manner 
in which their office affairs are con- 
ducted. Each insurance man é§ is 
sufficient unto himself; if anything, 
perhaps he is too independent. He 
doesn’t want to be dictated to, even 
as regards bookkeeping systems and 
office management. 

But — and this is just a suggestion 
— it’s pretty well worth while to make 
every improvement you can in office 
efficiency. A saving of as little as $10 
a month in operating expense means 
just as much, from the standpoint of 
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dollars and cents of actual profit, as 
acquiring a brand new line of $1,500 
a year in premiums. 

There are practical, simplified office 
systems available from commercial 
houses, and guidance and assistance 
from various Home Offices. Have you 
gotten all the help you can, from both 
these sources? 


**L” for “Lost” 


Tell your office workers it’s a “‘find- 
ing” system, not a filing system. 

No “‘GUESSTIMATES” 

With fixed-premium (stock company) 
insurance, you know exactly what 
your insurance premiums will be. 
You don’t have to “‘guesstimate.” 


Service is what we sell; that, and only 
that. 





NO,MY Goop MAN, TE} 
DONT NEED . ACCIDENT) 



























. . » ACCIDENT 


Gesundheit. When he slipped on the 
ice and strained his back, he was able to 
continue working, but when he sneezed 
too hard, he aggravated the condition so 
seriously that he had to go to the hos- 
pital (New York City) . . . Front Line 
Casualty. In his haste to secure a place 
at the head of a cigarette line, the 
smoker rounded the corner at full gal- 
lop, fell and broke his leg in two places 
(St. Joseph, Mich.) . . . Pressed His 
Luck. Only slightly hurt when involved 
in an automobile accident, the driver 
went for help — and stumbled into the 
grease pit of an abandoned filling sta- 
tion, suffering facial cuts and a fractured 
jaw (Fort Collins, Colo.). j 


. AUTOMOBILE 


Parker Marker. The conscientious city 
patrolman who tagged all overparked 
cars with “‘John Doe’? summonses swal- 
lowed hard when the mayor walked into 
traffic court and paid his dollar fine like 
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everybody else (Yonkers, N. Y.) ... 
Quick Trick. About to call the coal 
company to ask for delivery of her order, 
the housewife put down the telephone to 
investigate a tremendous crash. The coal 
truck had rammed through her front 
wall, and there were her four tons of coal 
—all over the parlor floor (Boston, 
Mass.) . . . Spring Thing. So many 
mothers wheeled their babies out for an 
airing in the first real warm Spring sun- 
shine that the police had to be called to 
clear Main Street of the baby carriages, 
so that traffic could proceed without in- 
terruption (White Plains, N. Y.). 


. . - BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Fuelish Notion. Of course, he was de- 
lighted when the pickpocket returned 
his wallet through the mail. Upon in- 
spection, he found the contents intact 
except for his season’s supply of fuel oil 
ration stamps (New York City)... 
Bag of Bones. Not only was there a 
skeleton in the family closet, but it fell 
out on Mother when she opened the 
door. When questioned, Junior admitted 
he and his pals had stolen it from a lodge 
hall display, carrying it through the 
streets in a sack (Newark, N. J.) ... 
Step by Step. First the burglars broke 
into the locked business office; then they 
broke into the company’s tool chest and 
stole the tools with which they broke into 
the safe and took $200 (Jacksqn Heights, 
N.. '¥.}. 


. . . LIABILITY 


Tee Time. The claimant filed suit for 
$25,000, stating he was struck on the 
head by a golf club wielded “in a care- 
less, reckless and negligent manner,” 
but the reply countered that his injuries 
were caused by his “failure to make 
proper observations upon walking on 
the tee.” Plaintiff is a lawyer; defendant 
is a judge (Freehold, N. J.). 
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FLOOD. — Standing at the junction point of the Allegheny, 
Ohio and Monongahela Rivers, Pittsburgh’s famed old ex- 
position building is deep in flood waters. Rising waters 
threatened to bring the worst inundation since 1937 
to the states bordering on the swollen Ohio. {Acme} 


A Coverages 


EXPLOSION. — A short time ago a low-rent 
housing project unit in Pittsburgh was wrecked 
in an explosion caused by leaking gas. The 
4-room apartment pictured above was wrecked 
at a cost of about three thousand dollars. 


EWS IN PICTURES 


Coverages W 


FIRE. — The freighter, S. S. Eureka, after bursting into flames as ACCIDENT.— The wreckage of three 
it lay at dock in the North River in New York City, was towed to freight cars of N. Y. to Boston line is 
midstream, so that fireboats could be summoned to its aid. The strewn over tracks in New Haven, 
vessel, pictured below, is surrounded by tugs. This photograph Conn. The accident, second in area in 


was made from a Coast Guard helicopter. {Acme Newspictures} 


week’s time, caused many delays in traffic. 





Su 


FIRE. — An all night battle was won when firemen were PLATE GLASS. — Miss Peggy Brown, stenographer, 
able to confine the destructive fire to one square block shows how she was working near the window when: 
of buildings, including a 3-story hotel in downtown heavy truck crashed through and showered glass, brick 
Muskegon, Mich. No lives were reported lost, but and mortar over her. However, she escaped injury. The of hous 
property damage is estimated at $500,000. { Acme Photo} driver said he swerved to avoid hitting an old woman ger of ¢ 


A (Coverages 


THE MWEWs 


TRUCK SMASHUP. — The fuel oil truck driver surveys A MATTER OF INSURANCE. — Staff Sgt. James 100,000 R 
the wreckage caused by a collision between the truck he Canfield collected from Camp Callen, Calif., “Love 
was driving and a San Francisco street car. The heavy Ins. Co.,” when his girl, Margie Finch, called off wed- 
truck was carried for about 25 feet and the motorman _ ding. Sgt. is shown leaving church with bride. Won- Hrs. Weille 
and one passenger were injured in the accident. { Acme} der if he'll have to reimburse the insurance company! piplarakos, 


ut finally r 
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FLOOD. — Boats were very much in demand when back- BOMBER CRASHES. — One house was wrecked 
waters from the Cumberland River covered low sections and four badly damaged when a Douglas A-26 
of Nashville, Tennessee. After climbing to the porch level attack bomber crashed in a Long Beach, Calif., resi- 
dential area.'The plane's test pilot and a six-month- 


of houses, the flood waters reached their crest, and the dan- 
ger of any further flood damage had passed. { Acme Photo} old baby in ruined house died in the accident. 
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Coverages V 


FIRE. — Death toll amounted to 78 and 248 missing 
in Cleveland when a series of blasts destroyed the 


100,000 RING LOST. — This 28-carat diamond ring, 

own on the hand of a New York detective, was missing 

ut finally recovered by police after a three-hour search. East Ohio Gas Co.'s $6,000,000 storage plant. Con- 

irs. Weiller, the owner of the ring and former Miss Alice flagration was worst in Cleveland's history. An es- 
timated 3,600 persons were made homeless by fire. 


Diplarakos, is the daughter of a wealthy Greek attorney. 


*%, 





SAFETY SPECIALISTS. — A group of South American 
specialists, now in this country to study and observe 
methods and standards of industrial accident prevention, 
education and law enforcement, visited the Borden Co. 
Pioneer Ice Cream Plant to look over safety devices used. 


A Safety 


PAR ee 


SAFETY MESSAGES. — With thousands of people 
working in industrial plants, the chances of acci- 
dents are multiplied. To meet this problem, Impe- 
rial Works carries safety messages direct to work- 
ers in plant by means of sound films as shown here. 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Insurance “Personalities ¥ 


LEON N. LEFEBVRE, an insurance agent in Portland, 
Ore., was told that client would take out a policy if he 
would help her dig for money which she had in her 
back yard for years. He did “dig” and Mr. Lefebvre is 
Shown €Positin find of several thousands of dollars. 


MARGARprT T. CASRZy, now jn charge of the Judicial 
Bond Department of the Cleveland office of the Fidel- 
ity and Deposit Company, has had considerable ex- 
perience in the underwriting of fidelity, contract and 
public official bonds. She joined the F&D in 1936 
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ORPORATE SURETYSHIP, A 
C thirty million dollar per an- 
num business during 1918, was 
developed into a one hundred 
million dollar per annum business 
by 1943 and should reach the hun- 
dred and fifty million mark within 
the next ten years. Seventy-five 
percent or more of this business 
volume is derived from so-called 
small business. 

The chief function of corporate 
suretyship is to de- 


Postwar Suretyship 


by A. M. CLARK 


ness life of the United States, there 
would be no further need for 
corporate suretyship. 

However, if history repeats it- 
self, as it usually does, World War 
Two will develop thousands of 
leaders — not followers — thou- 
sands of leaders who will demand 
the right to exercise initiative; who 
will assert their right to develop 
free private enterprise in the broad- 
est sense of that term; the right to 

compete openly for 





velop and support 


initiative, free pri- A LEADER in suretyship 
Suggests a postwar 
program for the business 


vate enterprise and 
the American com- 
petitive method of 
business. The de- gram. 





—a free enterprise pro- 


all business, public 
and private. On 
this we base our 
hope for the future 
of our business and 
all business ac- 
cording to the 








velopment and 
progress of hun- 
dreds of individuals, firms and 
corporations now classified as big 
business, formerly small business, 
is directly traceable to support and 
protection rendered by corporate 
sureties, i. e. support in the form 
of performance, credit, financial 
and honesty guarantees. 

If, by any chance, initiative, 
free private enterprise and the 
competitive system should cease to 
be dominant factors in the busi- 





American plan. 

There is work, much hard work, 
to be done and done now by the 
business men of suretyship if this 
great industry of ours is to play its 
full part in the postwar era. Every- 
one from office boys to chief execu- 
tives must be right on the job — 
everyone in field organizations and 
home offices. 


EFFECTIVE SALESMANSHIP 


Above all, we must have more 















effective salesmanship. Quoting 
from ‘“‘A Business Man’s Philos- 
ophy”— 


“A corporation may spread 
itself over the whole world and 
it may employ a hundred thou- 
sand men, but the average per- 
son will usually form his judg- 
ment of it through his contact 
with one individual. This indi- 
vidual may be the information 
clerk in a branch office. If this 
person is rude or inefficient it 
will take a lot of kindness and 
efficiency to overcome the bad 
impression. Every member of an 
organization who, in any Ca- 
pacity, comes in contact with 
the public is a salesman, and 
the impression he makes is an 
advertisement, good or bad.” 


We must guard our rates and 
rating structure against unwar- 
ranted attacks for competitive or 
other reasons and, most important, 
we must guard against attacks 
from within. 

We must improve our under- 
writing procedure. In the final 
analysis, the chief purpose of the 
surety underwriter is to select and 


correctly classify the risk and apply ‘ 


the proper rate. 


REGULATION FROM WITHIN 


We must develop regulation of 
our industry from within and 
thereby place ourselves in a posi- 
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tion to oppose unwarranted regu- 
lation from outside sources. Self- 
government is the essence of the 
American way of life — the Amer- 
ican method of doing business. The 
police authority vested in public 
officials should be exercised only 
against those who lack the capacity 
or desire for self-government. The 
American way of life and business 
will be at an end if we cease to be a 
self-governing people. 

Five years ago in the course of a 
talk delivered before the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
as respects salesmanship in the 
surety industry, I quoted a promi- 
nent publisher and that quotation 
will bear repetition at this time: 
“T think one of the great disad- 
vantages of your business is that so 
much suretyship is compulsory by 
law. You have had a demand for 
your services so you never have 
felt so urgent a necessity of doing 
a real educational and selling job.” 

On that occasion I asserted that 
statutory bond requirements and 
regulations had been introduced 
about 60 years ago as a direct 
result of forceful salesmanship by 
the founders of our industry; that 
we were confronted with the neces- 
sity for a strong sales campaign to 
the end that laws and regula- 
tions governing bond requirements 
should be continued in full force 
and effect and extended as neces- 
sary in the public interest. 
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In the course of the war effort, 
statutes and regulations governing 
bond requirements have been at- 
tacked because the salesmen of 
suretyship had not done a good 
selling job in prior years. As a 
result some ground has been lost 
and our first big job in the postwar 


A. M. CLARK 


. @ system which is truly American 


era will be reselling suretyship to 
the public — adequate suretyship 
as applied to the performance of 
public works contracts — also as 
applied to licenses, permits and 
franchises granted by federal, state 
and municipal authorities. 


DEVELOP DATA 


As a first step in our postwar 
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sales program we should develop 
data for the purpose of determin- ' 
ing extent to which the public in- 
terest has been adversely affected 
as a result of emasculation of stat- 
utes and regulations governing 
bond requirements. Such data 
would be a matter of public in- 
terest and should form the basis 
for real selling points and should 
produce results entirely satisfac- 
tory to the surety industry. 
Repeatedly in the course of the 
“war effort” it has been asserted 
that small business is not getting 
its share of war contracts. To what 
extent is this condition traceable 
to lack of recognition of the value 
of corporate suretyship and there- 
lack of effort on the part 
of salesmen to corporate surety- 


fore 


ship? 

Certain it is that small business, 
whether conducted under indi- 
vidual, firm or corporate style, 
operating within the limits of plant 
capacity and financial resources, 
supported by adequate corporate 
surety performance and payment 
bonds, is entitled to as much con- 
sideration as big business. 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 
Then, too, for several years past 
we have observed a trend away 
from the competitive system, a 
trend towards award of contracts 
on a cost-plus or negotiated basis, 
coupled with waiver of bond re- 








quirements. The salesmen and un- 
derwriters of surety obligations are 
of necessity staunch advocates of 
open, above-board competitive 
methods, particularly as applied 
to public works contracts of all 
classes. When all is said and done, 
the competitive system is the back- 
bone of initiative, free private 
enterprise and the profit system, a 
system which is truly American. 
Contract awarding officials have 
abundantly shown their preference 
for the essential safeguards of cor- 
porate surety in place of a system 
under which they conduct confi- 
dential negotiations and award 
contracts on a non-competitive 
basis, without the protective safe- 
guards of corporate surety, which 
exposes them inescapably to ob- 
vious opportunities for criticism. 


ee 
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Therefore, as a matter of public 
interest all salesmen of suretyship 
must do their part in bringing 
about a complete reinstatement of 
adequate bond requirements and 
the open competitive system. 

The opponents of individual in- 
itiative and free, competitive pri- 
vate enterprise are the enemies of 
self-government and freedom in 
the fullest sense of that word. They 
must be overcome on the far-flung 
battle fronts of the world and they 
must also be overcome whenever 
and wherever they appear on the 
home front. With this accom- 
plished, this country will move on 
to heights not even dreamed of by 
men who have heretofore played a 
big part in building it to the point 
where it is the recognized leader 
among nations. 


@ How Do You Yourself Rate? — If we may assume, in gen- 
eral, that what applies to one applies to the other, individual 
salesmen should be interested in Sales Management’s study of 
why 810 sales managers lost their jobs. Topping the list, were: 
Lacked Creative Selling Ideas, Lacked Sales Leadership, Went 
Stale on the Job — accounting for a total of 456 dismissals. Next 
shortcomings were Inability to Handle Important Accounts 
(137), followed by Inability to Arouse Sales Enthusiasm (10) 
and Doing Too Little Field Work (106). How do you, Gentle 


Reader, stock up on these points yourself? 
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REQUENTLY THE CASUALTY AND SURETY 
JOURNAL has discussed the problem of 
unemployment of returned veterans, dis- 
abled in the War. J. Dewey Dorsett, man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, here corrects certain 
misconceptions, widely current, and ex- 
plains the forthright and unequivocal atti- 
tude and action of capital stock casualty in- 


surance companies regarding this question. 

















Casualty insurance actively 
encourages the employment 
of veterans, especially the 
handicapped 


Insurance and Keturning Veterans 


by J. DEWEY DORSETT 


WISH IT WERE IN MY POWER TO 
I address these words directly to 
every employer in the United 
States. For I want to do what I can 
to eradicate what could become a 
grave misconception. We in the 
business of casualty insurance have 
long recognized the presence of 
this misconception. And we be- 
lieve it to be our urgent responsi- 
bility to bring the truth to the 
public, especially to employers and 
to labor. 

This misconception, to put it 
bluntly, is that companies under- 
writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance discourage the employ- 
ment of handicapped workers. The 
erroneous belief is apparently held 


by some members of management’ 


and some leaders of labor that in- 
surance companies charge higher 
rates when handicapped persons 
are employed. 

Were it allowed to prevail and 
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infect industrial thinking, this no- 
tion would have serious conse- 
quences even in peacetime. In 
wartime, the consequences would 
be nothing less than shamefully 
tragic. For the employment by our 
society of those who have fought 
and sacrificed for our society would 
be seriously impeded. 

An employer in Florida was re- 
cently quoted in the press as stat- 
ing that he could not hire handi- 
capped workers because it would 
add too greatly to his insurance 
costs. A labor leader made this 
statement to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars — and I quote from an 
Associated Press dispatch: 

“In the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled veterans one of the main 
obstacles to be overcome is the 
practice of some insurance com- 
panies who charge higher rates to 
cover factories where handicapped 
workers are employed.” 
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These are two examples taken 
from the press at random. There 
have been other similar quotations. 

Now, what perhaps could be 
the reaction of the employer who 
read these statements and fell prey 
to the untruth? He might reason 
about as follows: ‘‘Well, I cer- 
tainly want to do everything I can 
for the boys who come home 
handicapped. Got a son in the 
service myself. But if I hire these 
handicapped’ men and they are 
inefficient and hazards on the job, 
I won’t be able to meet competi- 
tion in my business. First thing 
you know, I'll have to shut up 
shop. Then nobody will have a 
job, disabled or otherwise.” Rea- 
soning thusly, this misinformed 
employer might decide it to be 
patriotic but impractical to add 
handicapped veterans to his pay- 
roll. 


DECLARATION OF ATTITUDE 


I want flatly to contradict any 
notion held by anyone that work- 
men’s compensation insurance 
rates are higher because of em- 
ployment of handicapped workers. 
The 65 member companies of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives have gone on record 
with a declaration of attitude in 
respect toemployment of the handi- 
capped. Since these companies un- 
derwrite a very large percentage 
of workmen’s compensation insur- 





ance, that declaration is significant 
and important. Permit me to quote 
briefly one pertinent paragraph 
which deals with the subject of 
rates. 

**The initial rate for workmen’s 
compensation insurance,” states 
the declaration, “‘is governed by 
the industrial classification in- 
volved. The physical defects of 
such workers are not considered in 
the formulae for determining that 
rate, and no higher rate is charged 
because of employment of physi- 
cally handicapped persons. Nor is 
such employment prghibited in 
any way by the terms of work- 
men’s compensation insurance 
policies.” 

However, we in the business of 
casualty insurance realize that a 
statement of attitude is not 
enough. It is not enough to pay 
that debt we owe our returning 
soldiers, sailors, marines and air- 
men — the same debt owed by 
every American at home and every 
American business. 

A higher ratio of men from the 
ranks of insurance are now serving 
in the ranks of the fighting forces 
than from most other industries. 
As the fighting increases in inten- 
sity on all fronts, with an inevi- 
table increase in casualties, our 
debt grows larger. Even now, 
American casualties approach the 
million mark, mostly wounded 
and many disabled. 
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MEETING Our OBLIGATIONS 

We can never fully repay these 
men. We cannot replace missing 
legs and arms. We cannot restore 
lost sight and hearing. But we of 
insurance are striving mightily to 
meet our obligation in two pri- 
mary ways. First, we are setting 
an example of leadership for other 
businesses and industries by em- 
ploying and re-employing as many 
discharged servicemen as we ‘pos- 
sibly can. And, second, we are 
actively encouraging other em- 
ployers to give jobs to former 
fighting men, especially to those 
who are handicapped. 

The physically handicapped 
may not be whole in body; we 
must make sure that they are 
whole in spirit. We can only do so 
by assuring them places on an 
equal footing as self-respecting and 
self-reliant members of our society. 

The insurance business as a 
whole will be able to provide jobs 
as agents or with companies for 
many thousands of veterans once 
we have beaten the enemy. And 
you may be sure that a large 
percentage will be handicapped 
veterans. In fact, scores of men 
currently discharged from _ the 
services, including the physically 
handicapped, are joining the in- 
surance business. Dramatic ex- 
amples could be cited of disabled 
veterans who are building success- 


ful careers in insurance. Our busi- 
ness is employing veterans as claim 
adjusters, safety engineers, statis- 
ticians, producers and in a variety 
of other jobs. 

To state our attitude and to set 
an example of leadership in pro- 
viding employment for the vet- 
erans are constructive and impor- 
tant measures. But they are still 
passive approaches to the over-all 
problem of rehabilitation. So we 
have gone a step further with a 
more positive approach. The Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives is preparing a program 
for the employer to show him how 
he can employ handicapped per- 
sons productively and safely. 


A Scientiric SURVEY 

We are working through the 
agencies of the Association-sup- 
ported Center for Safety Educa- 
tion at New York University and 
the Association’s accident-preven- 
tion division, the National Con- 
servation Bureau. For many 
months experts of the Center for 
Safety Education have been en- 
gaged in the most thoroughgoing 
research on the employment of the 
handicapped. These experts put 
themselves in the shoes of the 
employer. They sought answers — 
and found them — to such ques- 
tions as: How efficient is the hand- 
icapped worker; can he be as 
productive as the able-bodied em- 
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A leg disability does not keep this worker from being an efficient and safe welder 


ployee? Is he a safe worker, or a 
bad risk for his employer; is he 
more than normally subject to in- 
jury on the job? What is the status 
of his morale; is he conscientious; 
what is his turnover and absentee 
record? 

I can now report the answers to 
those questions, not on the basis of 





hearsay or wishful thinking, but as 
the scientific research findings of a 
carefully conducted survey. The 
safety experts of the Center visited 
more than twenty large plants in 
various parts of the country. They 
communicated with others. These 
plants ranged from heavy indus- 
tries to manufacturers of precision 
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instruments. The experts talked 
with personnel managers. They 
examined training methods. They 
interviewed handicapped workers 
on the job and watched them at 
work. They checked plant records. 
The conclusions were heartening. 


Nor A LIABILITY 


The properly placed handicapped 
worker, on the average, is not a 
liability to his employer but an 
asset. He was found to be not only 
as efficient and productive as the 
so-called normal worker; ~he is 
often actually more productive. 
He is as conscientious as the able- 
bodied worker — absent less often 
from work and revealing a better 
turnover record. His morale, on 
the whole, is high. And, surpris- 
ingly enough, the handicapped 
worker frequently proves to have 
an excellent influence on the other 
workers around him. He helps lift 
their morale. 

Naturally, this does not mean 
that the personnel manager can 
casually place a physically handi- 
capped worker on the payroll, 
assign him to a job, and expect 
him to be a productive and safe 
worker. Great care was exercised 
by. the surveyed plants to fit. the 
job to the employee’s capabilities. 
The physically impaired worker 
was not given a job where his dis- 
abilities would interfere with the 
efficient performance of his work. 
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However, there are jobs which 
almost every type of handicapped 
worker can efficiently and safely 
perform. 

Those who are in charge of 
industrial rehabilitation programs 
admit that they need even more 
information so that they can em- 
ploy still more handicapped vet- 
erans as Casualty lists grow larger. 
But those who most urgently re- 
quire information are the small 
employers, who provide jobs for 
the great majority of the nation’s 
workers. The large plants have 
the facilities to institute programs 
of their own. Smaller employers 
usually are not in a position to 
undertake the research and ex- 
perimentation necessary to insti- 
tute a successful program for prop- 
erly placing handicapped workers. 

Therefore, the objective of the 
Association’s survey was to gather 
facts from which a practical guide- 
book for the employer could be 
prepared. That objective has been 
attained and the guidebook will 
be published shortly. It will be a 
composite of the best features dis- 
closed by the survey. It should be 
read by every employer interested 
in providing jobs for the handi- 
capped — and every employer 
should be interested. 


PROPER PLACEMENT 


To insure the proper placement 
of the physically impaired worker, 

















the guidebook presents a program 
of six steps: 

First, management should 
adopt a clear-cut policy for a re- 
habilitation program — then 
make certain that its super- 
visory staff thoroughly under- 
stands that policy. 

Second, job analyses specifi- 
cally for handicapped workers 
should be prepared. 

Third, use of a standard- 
ized interview is recommended. 
The interview of the handi- 
capped worker should be espe- 
cially planned to determine the 
nature and extent of his handi- 
cap, and all the information 
possible should be obtained 
from the applicant to insure his 
proper placement. 

Fourth, his capabilities should 
be matched with the require- 
ments of the job by selective 
placement. 

Fifth, the next step is to ac- 
quaint the worker with the job. 

Sixth, and finally, is the fol- 
low-up on the handicapped 
worker’s placement to assure 
safety and productivity. 

The steps I have just enumer- 
ated, of course, represent only a 
bare outline of recommendatians 
to be presented in the guidebook. 
The experience of individual plants 
will be analyzed. Types of jobs in 
which physically handicapped 
workers have proved their produc- 
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tivity and safety will be cited. All 
in all, the guidebook should pro- 
vide the inquiring employer with 
practical answers to most of his 
questions. We have high hopes 
that our efforts will be instrumen- 
tal in the employment of thousands 
of handicapped veterans and oth- 
ers with physical impairments. 


HANDICAPPED DRIVERS 


While the Association’s first con- 
cern for the disabled is that they 
be given an opportunity to work 
productively and safely in indus- 
try, the insurance viewpoint must 
also take into consideration the 
handicapped driver. The man who 
has gone to war and lost a limb or 
an eye will probably not permit 
this disability to interfere with his 
pre-war motoring habits. He will 
want to continue to use his car for 
pleasure. And, in many cases, his 
automobile will be necessary to 
his business. At the same time he 
will want the protection of auto- 
mobile liability insurance. 

Where evidence is available that 
the handicapped person can op- 
erate his automobile safely, the 
Association’s member companies 
intend to see that he gets the pro- 
tection of liability insurance. And 
he will get that insurance from 
our companies on the same basis 
as provided for the public gener- 
ally. The Association has gone on 
record with a resolution to this 
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effect which has been relayed to 
all State Insurance Commissioners. 

The Center for Safety Educa- 
tion is also occupied with studies 
of the handicapped driver’s safety 
performance. From these studies a 
set of standards has been devel- 
oped for testing handicapped driv- 
ers. Business and government need 
no longer use guesswork to deter- 
mine whether physical impair- 
ments rule the motorist off the 
streets and highways. These tests 
provide an accurate and scientific 
index of the motorist’s capabilities. 
The handicapped veteran whose 
job depends on safe operation of a 
motor vehicle may discover that 
his disabilities are not a drawback 
after taking the tests developed by 
the Center for Safety Education. 


Seconp Injury Funps 

Employers interested in provid- 
ing jobs for handicapped workers 
have expressed concern that they 
might be held liable for second 
injuries occurring on the job. In 
other words, a partially disabled 
worker may receive an additional 
injury which would render him 
totally disabled. The employer 
then might be held liable for the 
total disability, rather than for the 
second injury alone. 

New York and several other 
farsighted states have recognized 
this obstacle to rehabilitation and 
set about to provide a remedy. 


INSURANCE AND RETURNING VETERANS 
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These states have enacted laws 
creating second-injury funds, to 
which all employers contribute. 
Thus, the losses of the few are 
spread among the many, and no 
single employer is obliged to suffer 
undue financial hardship because 
of second injuries. Fortunately, 
second injuries resulting in total 
disability rarely happen. Appar- 
ently the old adage holds true in 
this case: lightning seldom strikes 
twice in the same place. 

Yet, the possibility always exists 
that lightning wil/ strike the same 
place twice; that a worker will 
sustain a second injury and the 
employer held liable for total dis- 
ability claims. As long as this pos- 
sibility exists, management is faced 
with a mental hazard which acts 
as an obstacle to employment of 
the partially disabled. 

The Association believes that a 
major move toward the removal of 
this obstacle would be the enact- 
ment by every state of a sound and 
adequate second-injury fund law. 
Therefore, we have prepared a 
suggested bill recommending sec- 
ond-injury provisions for incorpo- 
ration in State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws. In leaflet form it 
has been widely disseminated. But 
if our voice in this matter is to be 
truly effective, we must have the 
support of public opinion. 

Our forces draw nearer to vic- 
tory all over the world. All of the 








nation’s post-war problems _be- 
come more urgent in their need 
for a solution. But no problem is 
more pressing, none is more vital, 
than this problem of assuring our 
veterans useful, productive places 
in our industry and society. 


Four Dertnite Points 


To sum up, four definite points 
should be emphasized and remem- 
bered regarding casualty insur- 
ance and the returning veteran, 
with particular reference to the 
handicapped veteran. 

One, we of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 
can assure every industry and 
any employer that our 65 mem- 
ber companies do not and will 
not present any obstacle what- 
soever to the employment of the 
handicapped. To the contrary, 
we actively encourage such em- 
ployment. 

Two, I would be the last to 
claim perfection for the insur- 
ance industry. Just as any other 
business or institution, we have 
committed our sins of omission 
and commission. But I know of 
no insurance company that dis- 
courages employment of the 
handicapped. 

Three, all American business 
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and industry, including insur- 
ance, cannot afford to fail in its 
' obligation of employing handi- 
capped veterans. Any employer 
who can reasonably place hand- 
icapped veterans in productive 
jobs will be performing a public 
disservice if he does not do his 
part. 
Four, these are strong words 

— intentially strong. I want to 
stress this fourth point equally. 
We of casualty insurance will 
not be made the goat by any- 
one who claims jobs cannot be 
given to handicapped workers 
because of an insurance pro- 
gram or the restrictions of insur- 
ance companies. Let anyone 
who makes such a statement 
provide proof. 

Rehabilitation of the disabled 
veteran is most of all a humani- 
tarian consideration. It is also an 
economic “must.” The handi- 
capped person who is unemployed 
looks with small hope on the world 
for which he fought and a world 
where he fails to fit. He is also an 
economic liability, who must be 
supported by his fellow members 
of society. Properly placed on a 
job, he becomes an asset to his 
employer and to our national 
economy. 
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Postwar Construction Projects 


by C. P. GODLEY 





TAWwO CONTRIBU- 
"Tae to the 
mounting stockpile 
of potential post- 
war planning in i 


the construction 


Some postwar facts and 

figures for contract bond 

underwriters to think 
about 


an equal amount 
so that a potential 
highway build- 
ing program of 
- $3,000,000,000 will 
emerge. 





field have been or 

are about to be made by the Fed- 
eral government. The most im- 
portant is the passage by Congress 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1944, The Act makes available 
to the states, counties and cities, 
$500,000,000 annually for three 
years, which they must match with 


The Act is de- 
scribed by Major-General Philip 
B. Fleming, administrator, Federal 
Works Agency, as the most all- 
embracing road construction pro- 
gram ever undertaken by the 
Federal government in coopera- 
tion with the states. 

One fifth, or $100,000,000 of the 





GOAL OF POSTWAR 
CONSTRUCTION 








GOAL 10 BILLION 
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The apportionment of the first $500,000,000 for the 1945-1946 
fiscal year by states, as announced by the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, divided between the Federal-Aid Highway System, secondary 
or feeder roads and urban highways, is as follows: 
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$500,000,000, has been appropri- 
ated by Congress and is immedi- 
ately available for use on plans, 
surveys and purchase of right-of- 
way. Work other than that provid- 
ed by the preliminary fund must 





await Presidential proclamation 
that the emergency is at an end or 
a concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress declaring that the war situa- 
tion has eased enough to permit 
the resumption of highway work. 
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The Act offers the first co-ordi- 
nated plan for real rehabilitation 
of our road system and with it the 
opportunity of making it adequate 
for modern traffic demands. 

The second contribution is the 
Flood Control Bill, passed by the 
last session of Congress, and the 
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. the first coordinated plan 


River and Harbor Bill pending 
with the present Congress. This 
legislation in combination prepares 
ground work for more than $4,- 
000,000,000 of civilian construc- 
tion and development projects 
dealing with river and harbor, 
flood control and multiple purpose 
construction. Water conservation 
work approved varies from large 
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dams of all types, rolled earth, 
rock fill and concrete, for im- 
pounding water with accompany- 
ing power installations, to small 
structures for flood detention. 
Navigation projects include locks, 
canals, river improvement and 
corrective dredging. 

This work, traditionally, is un- 
der the jurisdiction and supervi- 
sion of the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, whose energies are 
now being utilized to the utmost 
in military construction on our 
farflung battle fronts and in the 
best tradition of the Corps. How- 
ever, much of the authorized work 
has had pre-war consideration and 
should the war situation permit, it 
is estimated that $750,000,000 of it 
would be ready for contract by late 
Summer of 1945. 

Meanwhile, and on their own 
initiative, the states, counties and 
municipalities are maturing their 
public works programs from the 
survey to the design stage and 
from there to blue prints. In a few 
cases bids are even being solicited 
and awards made to contractors 
to start work as soon as priorities 
are lifted or materials become 
available. 

Governor Dewey, of New York, 
in his budget message, proposes 
an expenditure for 1945-46 of 
$207,500,000 for public works out 
of accumulated surplus, provided 
war conditions permit 
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New York City’s postwar pub- 
lic works programs totals $1,190,- 
000,000 in construction cost. On 
these projects, plans, spécifications 
and contract documents are com- 
plete for 24.7 percent of the pro- 
gram, or $294,000,000. ‘he Engi- 
neering News Record, in a nation- 
wide canvass, reports Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Michigan, 
Texas, Montana, Washington, Ore- 
gon and California with excellent 
records in both survey and plan- 
ning stage, with Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia and 
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Tenacity, sir,is a quality . 





Ohio well ahead with plans. 

Much seems to have been ac- 
complished by the construction in- 
dustry to get ready for the transi- 
tion period from war to peace. 
Private work in the planned stage, 
as reported by reliable sources, is 
an insignificant figure as yet. How- 
ever, about ten billion dollars is the 
expected contribution for the first 
postwar year. The total construc- 
tion volume required for high- 
level employment for that period, 
in both public and private work, 
is estimated at $15,000,000,000. 











much to be admired. Johnson 


JGC*> OUT OF THE WOOD BY THAT CLD GIGOLO, hyphen smith. 
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Did Goa Road fave... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








“By THE Way” SALES TECHNIQUE 
The National Underwriter 


F. W. Potter advocates “by the way” 
as an opener for the pleasant conver- 
sations to be followed by reference to 
a specific coverage, such as the com- 
prehensive personal liability policy. A 
question like “By the way you have 
fire and theft on your auto, haven’t 
you?”, is a good opener, Mr. Potter 
advises. Pick a question that will al- 
ways bring a yes. Then this is followed 
by “Have you got fire and theft on 
your contents?” It always creates in- 
terest. These “by the way” openings 
either to a friend met on the street, a 
customer over the counter when he 
comes in to pay a bill, or on the tele- 
phone, can be profitable. A woman 
employee of a Boston agency using 
that approach, sold 101 policies by 
phone in one month that brought in 
$1,800 in premiums. 

Mr. Potter showed how agents use 
circulars to sell the comprehensive 
personal liability coverage either in 
direct conversation or through the 
mail. Make the circular personal, he 
said. This is done by writing in red 
pencil across the face of it. ““Mr. Jones, 





you can get $10,000 of this compre- 
hensive personal liability protection 
for an annual cost of $10. Shall we 
order it for you?” An agent who 
mailed 100 folders so marked, realized 
16 sales. 


CHALLENGE THOSE STATEMENTS 


Dominion Board of 
Insurance Underwriters 

Always remember that a reflection 
on the insurance profession is a reflec- 
tion on you, because you are a part 
of this great business organization. 





——., 























“Young man! Pu-lease!”” — The Spec- 
tator 
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Therefore you cannot let such a chal- 
lenge pass and still fulfil the moral 
duty you have to the business that 
provides you with a livelihood. 

What are these calumnies that fall 
from unthinking or ignorant lips? You 
know them — you have heard them — 
such things as “Insurance is nothing 
less than a racket” — “Insurance com- 
panies make fabulous profits” — “they 
quibble over claims” — “their poli- 
cies are too intricate to be understood, 
and full of restrictions” — “Insurance 
companies are monopolistic combines 
banding together to keep rates at an 
unduly high level,” etc. 

You know these accusations are 
false, but are you armed with the in- 
formation to prove why they are false? 
You should be — it is part of your 
insurance equipment to know the 
truth about the business you serve and 
you need it to refute these false state- 
ments. 


“SWALLOW Tuy JEST” 


Averell Broughton in 
Rough Notes 


The casual remarks of friends or 
acquaintances at key moments make 
indelible impressions. One of the most 
successful men I have known, an able 
lawyer and a loyal and considerate 
friend, was suddenly dropped into a 
situation which seemed to me to have 
all the elements of trouble. The people 
involved had been clumsy and awk- 
ward. They were hopelessly exposed 
to any kind of criticism. Yet, my friend 
handled the situation easily, the prob- 
lem was worked out and when I spoke 
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to him about it he just said, ““Swallow 
thy jest and save thy friend.” 

People in the insurance business 
who are successful deal successfully 
with others because they are courteous 
and considerate both by design and 
fundamental good nature. 

They know that the casual remark, 
the witty answer, which ruffles the 
tender ego, is remembered long after 
the substantial gift or the major serv- 
ice is forgotten. 

Mere lip service, superficial cour- 
tesy, agreement for reasons of policy 
are not enough. It is a pleasure to deal 
with most people in the insurance field 
because, generally speaking, they are 
men and women in whom a natural 
courtesy has been consciously devel- 
oped to the point at which they do not 
intentionally give offense, nor inten- 
tionally hurt. 

Which does not mean that they lack 
character nor the strength and will- 
ingness to say the necessary and honest 
thing in a courteous fashion when that 
is called for. 

But they, like my own friend, agree 
that it is better to “Swallow thy jest, 
and save thy friend.” 

. 


PREFER PRIVATE MEDICAL 
Insurance Broker 


A poll of the Middle-West by Opin- 
ion Research Corporation shows that 
46 per cent would prefer private med- 
ical and hospital insurance plans to 
government proposed plans via social 
security route. The poll reveals that 
¥g of the people want the government 
sponsored insurance. 

















A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


Due to the present manpower situation, maintenance and operation standards 
are in some cases deteriorating, and the prospect of expert, regular inspection 
service will often help an agent or broker to sell coverage to the owners. The 
elevator, in many plants, is a bottleneck of transportation and an accident or 
breakdown may seriously interrupt war production, to the embarrassment of all 
concerned. — John S. Cruickshank. 


Don’t let the survey scare you so that you hesitate to approach your prospect. The 
logical place, of course, to start, is with a customer already on your books. If you have 
not by this time made an inventory of the risks where you have all or a part of their 
business, then by all means do this without delay. — J. M. Downey. 


Fidelity is probably the fastest-growing line that we have today of a permanent 
character. More fidelity has been sold in the last three years to concerns who 
never carried fidelity before than in the previous fifteen years, and those bonds 
will continue to be carried. Blanket fidelity premium volume is now approaching 
the amount of premiums written on bankers blanket bonds. — Walter J. 
Nichols. 


A necessary step toward the satisfactory operation of the workmen’s compensation 
system is for every insurance officer to realize that he is in effect administering the law, 
and that he may have the first and best chance of understanding how to handle a prob- 
lem which is primarily human and secondarily contractual and legal. — “John Doe.” 


The survey method of approach to a new client has a very distinct advantage. 
It often opens the door to the granting of an interview and the business where 
approach on a “‘one policy” basis would have fallen on barren ground. In many 
cases, it is a method of approach that has never been used, and one which at- 
tracts attention. — Mary B. Allard. 
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Commercial Fleets Organize for 





Safety 


by JULIEN H. HARVEY 





Automobile Manufacturers 


National Safety Council 





National Organizations Sponsoring the 
Nation-wide Program 
for Training Motor Vehicle Fleet Supervisors 


American Automobile Association 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


Automotive Safety Foundation 

Center for Safety Education, New York University 
Institute of Public Safety, Pennsylvania State College 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators 
National Conservation Bureau 

National Council of Private Motor Truck Owners 


Association 








ERY EARLY IN THE HISTORY OF 
V eee and bus transportation, 
management discovered that, re- 
gardless of how efficient the busi- 
ness procurement branch of their 
organization might be in securing 
profitable contracts, inadequate 
safety measures resulting in high 
accident frequency often increased 
operation costs so sharply as to be- 
come the major factor in determin- 
ing profit or loss. 

To meet this condition from 
both a humanitarian and good 
business management point of 
view, forward-looking operators 
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began intensive research into ac- 
cident prevention measures. 
Consequently, a new kind of 
commercial vehicle operator ap- 
peared on our streets and high- 
ways. He became a man of 
responsibility, an employee with a 
purpose — to deliver his passen- 
gers and property at the point of 
destination safely and on schedule, 
strictly in accordance with traffic 
laws, and without endangering 
other users of the highways. He was 
courteous; he often went out of his 
way to help others. He encouraged 
the principle of yielding the right- 




















of-way to others under all condi- 
tions. Accident rates declined, in- 
surance premiums were lowered, 
operator-customer relationship im- 
proved, public antagonism to the 
commercial driver largely dis- 
appeared. 

During this evolutionary proc- 
ess, these well-organized efforts 
toward the development of high 
standards of safety on streets and 
highways attracted the attention 
of recognized national and state 
leaders in the field of highway 
safety. These leaders believed that 
the public would be greatly bene- 
fited if commercial transportation 
organizations would continue to 
promote the safety program. 

Accordingly, institutions of 
higher learning throughout the na- 
tion offered their services and 
facilities to develop driver training 
further. Seven years ago Pennsy]l- 
vania State College, through the 
Institute of Public Safety, under 
the direction of Amos E. Neyhart, 
administrative head of the Insti- 
tute, began to conduct fleet super- 
visor training courses. One year 
later a similar program was in- 
augurated at New York Univer- 
sity through the Center for Safety 
Education. More and more train- 
ing courses were held at universi- 
ties and colleges throughout the 
nation. 

On March 28, 1944, a meeting 
of representatives from ten na- 
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tional organizations interested in 
problems of highway safety was 
held for the purpose of formulating 
a definite program for continuing 
the development of safety educa- 
tion and training in the field of 
commercial vehicle operation. This 
meeting resulted in the formation 
of the National Committee for Au- 
tomotive Fleet Supervisor Train- 
ing. Final organization plans were 
developed by the committee at a 
meeting held in New York City 
on November 22, 1944. Mr. 
Norman Damon, vice president, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, 
was elected chairman. Two sub- 
committees were formed, the com- 
mittee on program and standards, 
and the committee on promotion 
and scheduling. 

It was agreed: 

1. Supervisor training shall 
have as its objective improve- 
ment of driver selection, train- 
ing, and supervision, with sav- 
ings accruing through acci- 
dent reduction, conservation of 
equipment, maximum safe use 
from each unit of equipment, 
and improvement of the rela- 
tion between the driver and the 
company and the driver and the 
customer. 

2. Programs shall be devel- 
oped and supported by an ad- 
visory committee comprising 
representatives from national 
organizations interested in 











motor vehicle fleet operation. 
3. All training courses shall 
be standardized and follow the 
pattern established for nation- 
wide operation to avoid confu- 
sion and misunderstanding. 

Mr. Damon announced a grant 
of $14,000 from the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation for the 
creation of a National Training 
Center for motor vehicle fleet 
supervisors at Pennsylvania State 
College under the directorship of 
Amos E. Neyhart, administrative 
head of the Institute of Public 
Safety. 

All training courses are adminis- 
tered under the direction of a 
member of the faculty of the uni- 
versity at which such courses are 
conducted. Universities and col- 
leges are urged to furnish to all 
who successfully complete the 
course a suitable certificate of 
proficiency. The course director 
from the university is responsible 
for issuing invitations to represen- 
tatives of national organizations, 
as well as state, regional, and local 
safety organizations, and to trans- 
portation specialists to serve as in- 
structors supplementing the regu- 
lar faculty personnel furnished by 
the university. 

The National Committee will 
assist the Training Center in pro- 
moting fleet safety programs. 

Courses are designed primarily 
for the benefit of fleet operators, 
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fleet superintendents and their as- 
sistants, fleet engineers, chief me- 
chanics, driver instructors, trans- 
portation officials, and others 
interested in safe driving and con- 
servation of vehicles. 

Practical laboratory and field 
exercises are included. Advanced 


— 





NORMAN DAMON 


Vice President, Automotive Safety Foundation, 
Chairman, National Committee for Automo- 
tive Fleet Supervisor Training 


driver test equipment is furnished, 


‘affording each member of the 


class an opportunity for practical 
demonstration and development of 
methods for giving the tests to 
others. 

It is the ultimate objective of 
those engaged in the promotion of 
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this far-reaching highway safety 
program that in the not too far 
distant future training courses will 
be provided regularly in every 
state of the nation. Developed as it 
has been on the basis of experience 
and success in the past, this well 
rounded and excellently adminis- 
tered program should go far in 
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contributing toward the solution 
of the overall street and highway 
traffic accident problem. 

The results obtained may be the 
inspiration needed to bring forth 
greater efforts toward the achieve- 
ment of the high standard of traf- 
fic safety that must one day be 
realized in this nation. 


Court “Decisions — VI 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of General Contractor. — A gov- 
ernment employee was struck on the 
head and injured by a piece of timber 
falling from a scaffold during the re- 
modeling of a building. The scaffold 
had been constructed by the contractor 
from general specifications of a sub- 
contractor. There was no shield to keep 
objects from falling from it. At the time 
of the accident, the subcontractor was 
using the scaffold. In the government 
employee’s suit to recover for her in- 
juries, the jury returned a verdict of 
$6,500 against the contractor. The judg- 
ment was affirmed on appeal. (Blair 
v. Durham (U. S. 1943) 134 F, 2d 729.) 


.. eS 


Liability of Lessee to Pedestrian. — While 
walking on the sidewalk in front of a 
building, a pedestrian slipped upon some 
ice, fell and was injured. The roof of the 
building was leased to a corporation 
which used it for advertising purposes. 
The lessee had previously installed a 
new roof with a gutter into which water 
from the roof drained and was carried 





to the street by a leader pipe. Water 
had dropped through a seam in the 
cornice below the roof level to the side- 
walk where it froze at the place of the 
accident. A verdict for the plaintiff 
against the lessee was affirmed on appeal. 
(Millar v, United Advertising Corpora- 
tion (New Jersey 1944) 35 A. 2d 717.) 
: . = 

Liability of Landlord. — A tenant notified 
her landlord of the dangerous condition 
of her porch. The landlord’s main- 
tenance man made an inspection, after 
which the landlord engaged a contractor 
to make certain limited and designated 
repairs. After the repairs were made the 
tenant stepped upon the porch and was 
injured when the porch gave way. On 
her suit to recover for her injuries,’ the 
jury returned a verdict in her favor 
against the landlord, but the trial court 
overruled the verdict and gave judgment 
for the landlord. The appellate court 
reversed and ordered judgment for the 
tenant on the verdict. (Rubin z. Girard 
Trust Co. (Pennsylvania 1944) 35 A. 
2d 601.) 











From A SOLDIER 
Somewhere in France 
Dear Editor: 

At this time, I wish to thank you for 
the copies of THE JOURNAL you’ve sent 
me. As you can see, I am no longer 
living at home, where the copies are now 
being sent. I would appreciate it greatly 
if you would send them here. There is 
very little reading material around here 
and i am sure that many more would 
find the magazine interesting, as we pass 
it down the line. 

No doubt you know more about this 
country than I do. Around our section, 
the main occupation is farming. It was 
a great change for many of us, getting 
used to this dull life. Perhaps we will get 
a chance to see some of the bright spots 
of this country before the war is over. 

Pvt. JosepH McCaHEery 
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“*T REMEMBER, I REMEMBER” 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

Many features in the February issue 
of THe JouRNAL interested me’ very 
much and that page of the News in Pic- 
tures section, with its general title, 
“Good Old Days,” aroused a pleasant 
nostalgia. I don’t date back quite that 
far — a stage coach of 1890, the photo- 
graph of Major Happer and the balance 


“The Customers Always Write” 


of his office force, Henry G. Hood, taken 
that same year, or Maiden Lane, New 
York City, ten years before that; and 
certainly not to the Boston scene, which, 
likely enough, was a century back of 
that time, but I do remember when it 
was said that no ex-criminal dared show 
himself on Maiden Lane or adjacent 
streets where he would be arrested on 
sight. Also, the insurance picture has 
greatly changed since I was a boy. 

I recall the first insurance agent I 
remember seeing. He was a friend of my 
father and, I presume, handled such in- 
surance as he carried. He was tall and 
handsome, and to my youthful eyes was 
incredibly old. One day he was at our 
house and, upon leaving, met me in the 
hall. In his most statesmanlike fashion, 
he patted me on the head and said: “* My 
boy, one day you will be President of the 
United States.” Perhaps he said “may 
be,” but I took it for a direct assertion 
and was greatly excited about it. My 
older brother did not approve of it, 
when I told him, and we at once joined 
battle in which I got by far the worst of 
it. In spite of that, for many years I 
considered an “‘insurance man” a won- 
derful person. 

And the stage coach in Idaho does 
not look very different from the tallyho 
that Mr. Vanderbilt used to drive 
through the streets a wonderful sight. 
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No doubt around 1995 THe JouRNAL 
will print some pictures showing the 
quaint old structure on Maiden Lane 
that was the Federal Reserve Bank 
building, show views of the fighting 
mobs in the subways, and point out 
some of the surviving small buildings 
that are the record-breaking skyscrapers 
of today. But I suspect you will still 
refer to the section as the insurance 
center of the country, or, in all prob- 
ability, of the world. 

W. R. 
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AGENTS AND BROKERS 
Akron, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 

Lots of wise cracks have been made 
about insurance agents. I myself, while 
in the insurance business, am not an 
agent and so have no personal rancor, 
but I think most of the so-called humor- 
ous slams of this nature are about as 
stale as the one-time popular mother-in- 
law joke. Such philosophic observations 
are the result of a recent experience I 
had. 

A friend of mine, discharged from the 
army because of physical disability, 
asked me if I could tell him just how he 
might convert his government insur- 
ance. I asked a broker friend who re- 
ported clearly and fully. I thanked him 
and said I hesitated to ask him to give his 
time and labor when there was no ques- 
tion of any remuneration for him. He 
said: ‘Oh, that’s all right. As a matter 
of fact, if the average insurance broker 
or agent got paid for everything he did 
in his office in the nature of giving in- 
formation and advice, most of us would 
be millionaires by now.” 

In my opinion, the average insurance 
agent and broker is an unusually valu- 
able citizen, well trained, hard working 
and doing his part and more in unselfish 








efforts to improve the community where 
he lives and works. 


M. E. E. 
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LurE OF MALAYA 
Hartford, Conn. 
Dear Editor: 

When the late actor, Otis Skinner, 
was a boy in this city, where his father 
was a clergyman, it was decided that he 
should go to work. While not especially 
enthusiastic over the idea, he told his 
father he would prefer to work in one of 
the fire insurance companies. Pressed 
for his reason, he said that at least it 
would be fun to go to all the fires. 

I felt somewhat the same when I read 
Mr. Sinclair’s article on “‘ Insurance in 
Malaya,” in last month’s JourNaL. It 
must be, or, better, must have been, a 
grand place in which to sell insurance, 
or, for that matter, to do anything. We 
Hartfordians know lots about insurance, 
but comparatively little about “ perpet- 
ual sunshine,” such as Mr. Sinclair 
describes. I have a strong feeling that, 
after the war is over and things become 
normal in Malaya, I shall try and per- 
suade my company that American in- 
surance interests should have larger rep- 
resentation there and that I would be 
the proper person to go out and look 


over the situation. 
B. C. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

Mr. Barrow’s article in the March 
issue on “Insurance Companies and 
Their Financial Statements” was both 
valuable and interesting. Any sound and 
honest company, whether insurance or 
otherwise, is anxious to have those in 
any way interested in it made aware of 
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its financial standing. Confidence is 
based best upon accurate knowledge and 
more and more financial statements, 
especially, I believe, of insurance com- 
panies, are presented in a fashion that 
makes sense to the layman. 

How best to prepare that type of 
statement was shown well by Mr. Bar- 
rows, and to me, at least, he proved 
beyond peradventure of a doubt how 
vital a feature of a great insurance com- 
pany is an up-to-date auditing depart- 
ment and system. Many of your readers, 
I am sure, greatly appreciate articles of 


this nature. 
H. M. 


““Boss Nicut”’ Party 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 

Some time ago, in one of the issues of 
Tue Casuatty AND SuRETY JOURNAL 
was a playlet dealing with an insurance 
office. As a member of the Cincinnati 
Association of Insurance Women, we are 
interested in having a “Boss’s Night” 
party, and are looking for some form of 
entertainment. We do not seem to have 
the issue of your magazine containing 
the playlet and wonder if it will be possi- 
ble to obtain it, and if we would be per- 
mitted to use it? 

Rose WILsoNn 


(This gladly-granted request is fur- 
ther evidence of the long life of Jour- 
NAL articles; the playlet referred to is 
“Life in the Writem and Dropem 
Agency,” by Lou Ward, from our 
January, 1942, issue. — Ed.) 
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InsuRANCE CONVENTIONS 


Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

I do not for a minute question the rea- 
sons that make it advisable greatly to 
restrict, if not entirely to do away with, 
conventions of practically all kinds until 
the war is ended, but I strongly hope 
that when the war is a thing of the past 
they will be resumed, at least to the same 
extent as has for so many years been the 
custom of this country. 

Chicago, like other great cities, has 
been the scene of many insurance con- 
ventions to which have come insurance 
men from all parts of the country. Fi- 
nancially, the city has benefited. That 
may be a minor factor but, in a way, it is 
an important one. 

That the insurance men have enjoyed 
these events goes without saying. But 
that, too, is not the main purpose or the 
most important result. It would be a 
poor agent indeed who did not return a 
better agent from such a gathering — 
and, as a matter of fact, the poor agents 
are not apt to be the ones who attend, 
especially as so many of the conventions 
are conducted as rewards of merit, that 
is, agents who produce a_ sufficient 
volume are sent to the convention. That 
means that the ablest agents of the coun- 
try meet each other and exchange ideas 
and compare methods of work. Also, the 
men who address the conventions are 
practically all topnotchers. 

I have attended many insurance con- 
ventions, not only in Chicago but in 
other places. I have always had a fine 
time and I thoroughly believe that as a 
result not only my enthusiasm for my 
work has been greatly increased, but my 
production strikingly improved. 

W. C. B. 














F, C. Ayres, superintendent, mercantile 
fidelity division, U.S. Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Co., has been continuously with 
that company since 1914. He started in 
the filing department; rapidly advanced 
to assistant messenger in the railroad 
department; then to schedule bond 
clerk; transferred to fidelity department 
as underwriter in 1918; promoted to his 
present position in 1923. Member of 
Casualty & Surety Club of Baltimore. 
(The Ladies Were No “ Pikers,” page 5.) 
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FRANK H. Braco has been director of 
the plate glass division of the Claims 
Bureau of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives since June, 1941. 
He has been engaged in the plate glass 
insurance business for 36 years, and has 
served as a member of the plate glass 
rating committee of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
(Plate Glass — V-Day Insurance, page 13.) 
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ARTHUR M. CLiark is vice president and 
chief underwriter, National Surety Cor- 
poration, New York, with which com- 
pany he has been associated in an official 
capacity for the past 23 years. He entered 
the surety business in 1909. An article 
by Mr. Clark, ‘‘ Contract Bonds — Pro- 
duction and Underwriting,” appeared 


in the September, 1940, issue of THE 
TourNAL. (Postwar Suretyship, page 35.) 





W. Winturop CLEMENT is the executive 
secretary of the Risk Research Institute, 
Inc. He was educated in the public 
schools of New England, completing his 
education at Colby College, N. H., from 
which he received a B.A. degree. His pre- 
vious business experience includes sales 
and accounts service work for the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. and employment 
as insurance manager and general ad- 
ministrative assistant for the Lerner 
Shops Corporation. He is a member of 
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the religious Society of Friends and on 
the board of managers of the New York 
Colored Mission. (What the Insurance 
Buyer Should Know, page 9.) 
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C. P. Goptey is manager of the con- 
tract bond division of The Fidelity & 
Casualty Company of N. Y. His entire 
business career has been with the F & C, 
and he has served in his present position 
since 1928, except for a*period of service 
with the Army as a medic (sergeant) in 
the Aleutians and Northern Alaska from 
1942-1944. Recipient of an A.B. degree 
from Fordham. University and a J.D. 
degree from New York University Law 
School, he is a member of the New York 
Bar, New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion, Insurance Society of New York, 
Legal Aid Society and the American 
Polar Society. (Postwar Construction Proj- 
ects, page 49.) 
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C. A. Kutp is professor of insurance and 
vice dean in charge of the graduate 
division of Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce. He holds the degrees of 
B.S., M.A. and Ph.D. from this uni- 
versity. Member of Beta Gamma Sigma 
(honor fraternity) and Delta Sigma Phi. 
Fellow and member of council, assistant 
editor, educational committee, Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society. Lecturer on in- 
surance, Columbia University; Social 
Security Committee, Social Science 
Research Council; Senior Economic 
Consultant, Social Security Board. Con- 
sultant, Railroad Retirement Board. 


Chairman, Pennsylvania Commission on‘ 
Workmen’s Compensation (1933-34). 
Author, “Casualty Insurance’? and 
**Social Insurance Coordination.” (The 
Insurance Business Is Different, page 1.) 
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Juurmen H. Harvey, managing director 
of the National Conservation Bureau of 
this Association, whose last contribution 
to The JourNAL was in the June-July 
issue, 1944, “‘ Safety in the Armed Forces,” 
for many years has been a leading figure 
in safety work. He organized the New 
York Safety Council and became its 
first executive vice president. (Commer- 
cial Fleets Organize for Traffic Safety, page 
56.) 
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Dave R. McKowyn, local agent of Okia- 
homa City, came to the fire and casualty 
field six years ago after fifteen years’ 
experience in life insurance, printing 
and advertising. A graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma, he has served 
on the Oklahoma City Board of Educa- 
tion, the executive committee of the 
state agents’ association, and as vice 
president, Oklahoma City Insurors’ 
Exchange. (Improve Your Public Relations, 
page 19.) 
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Credits. Charts: page 42 from the Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation Digest, Center for 
Safety Education; page 49 from The 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Photographs: pages 15, 17 and Cover IV 
from Acme Newspictures; page 31, 
“Explosion” from International News 
Photos, *‘ Accident” from Acme News- 
pictures; Center Spread, “‘ Plate Glass” 
from International News Photos, others 
from Acme Newspictures; page 34, “‘ Leon 
N. Lefebvre” from the Insurance Advo- 
cate, “Safety Specialists” and “Safety 
Messages” from Acme Newspictures; 
page 44, Center for Safety Education. 
Art Work: Horace T. Elmo, W. McC. 
Hogg, George Malcolm-Smith, George 
Markoff, Charles Skiles and Hull Stu- 
dios. New York, 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
The Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland — Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Corporation Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
The Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 


National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 

New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 

Pacific Indemnity Company Phoenix Indemnity Company 
Che Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 

Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 

Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 

Standard Surety & Casualty Company of New York 

Sun Indemnity Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 

The Travelers Insurance Company lri-State Casualty Insurance Company 

United National Indemnity Company United States Casualty Company 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 


The Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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